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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF 


THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 


MIDDLE STATES ann MARYLAND. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y., 
November 27, 1891. 


The Third Annual Convention of the College Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland assembled this day in Barnes 
Hall, and was called to order at 10.30 o’clock by the President, 
D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. At some time 
during the sessions of the Convention the following colleges 
were reported as represented by the delegates named : 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—President C. K. Adams, G. W. Jones, Samuel G. 
Williams, W. T. Hewett, J. M. Harb, James Law, J. P. Roberts, J. E. 
Oliver, J. W. Jenks, E. A. Fuertes, T. F. Crane, Geo. P. Bristol, M. Coit 
Tyler, Geo. W. Harris, H. S. Jacoby, E. F. Osborne, E. L. Nichols, 
Andrew D. White, H. Corson, J. H. Comstock, H. S. White, B. D. 
Wheeler, B. G. Wilder, C. A. Collin. 

Jouns HopkKINS UNIVERSITY.—D. C. Gilman, LL.D. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—Secretary Jesse Y. Burk, Dean Horace 
Jayne, Professors Geo. F. Barker and E. J. James. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY.—W. H. Mace, Chas. W. Hargitt. 

DICKINSON COLLEGE.—O. B. Super. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YorK.—Secretary Melvil Dewey. 

DELAWARE COLLEGE.— Geo. A. Harter. 

ST. JoHN’s COLLEGE.—President Thomas Fell. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.—President Geo. W. Atherton. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE.—President Theo. L. Seip, Geo. T. Ettinger. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE.—John B. Kieffer. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE.—President Seth Low, Nicholas Murray Butler. 

UrsInus COLLEGE.—H. T. Spangler, Geo. Stibitz. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE. —President Austin Scott, W. R. Duryee. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—President Chas. De Garmo, Ferris W. Price, 
W. P. Holcombe, G. A. Hoadley, E. H. Magill. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY.—C. L. Doolittle, Elwood Worcester. 

BRYN MAwR COLLEGE.—President James E. Rhoads. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY.—Dean N. L. Andrews. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE.—Allan Marquand. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY.—President John H. Harris. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY.—Ed. A. Pace. 

VASSAR COLLEGE.— President J. M. Taylor. 

INGHAM UNIVERSITY.—James Roy. 

HOBART COLLEGE.—M. H. Turk, J. H. McDaniels, W. P. Durfee. 

Union COLLEGE.—President H. E. Webster. 

ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY.—President D. H. Hill, H. L. Fairchild, A. L. 

Baker. 


There were also present, representing : 
NEw YORK COLLEGE FOR TRAINING TEACHERS.—John F. Woodhull. 
CASCADILLA SCHOOL.—James E. Russell. 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.- James Milton Brooks, editor. 
ELMIRA FREE ACADEMY.—H. M. Lovell. 


President Adams, of Cornell University, made an address of 
welcome to the delegates present, and President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, responded, expressing the satisfac- 
tion of the members of the Convention at the opportunity given 
to study an object lesson of such an importance to college men 
as that presented by the buildings and equipment of Cornell 
University. 

Ex-President Magill, of Swarthmore College, was then intro- 
duced as referee on the subject of, and read the following paper 
on: 


THE SCOPE OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN OUR COLLEGES 
AND THE BEST METHODS OF TEACHING THEM. 


One part of this question practically involves the other, and while seem- 
ingly twofold, it is in reality ome, as I shall endeavor to show in a few 
words. 

In the first place, what is the chief object of Modern Language Study? 
I will not dwell upon the one object so often insisted upon, that of mental 
discipline, for it can claim ¢hat only in common with all other studies that 
are deemed worthy of a place in a college curriculum. 

The mental discipline claim may then very properly be set aside as really 
having little or no weight in these modern days, unless it a/so rests upon 
other well-established foundations. Not that mental training is not a matter 
of the highest importance in all education that is worthy of the name, but 
when there is so much that clamors for admission into any well-arranged lib- 
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eral course of study, that which claims admission there on the sole ground of 
mental gymnastics may well be ruled out. 

The claim then of the study under consideration rests upon the fact that 
it is to the student an introduction to the best thought of all times, as ex- 
pressed by the masters of human thought who wrote in the languages in ques- 
tion. To be on intimate terms, so to speak, with the great minds of the 
world, through a familiarity with their writings, is a liberal education in itself. 
What so refining and elevating, purifying and strengthening to the mind, as 
to come into frequent and close contact with the expressed thought of the re- 
fined, the elevated, the pure and the strong? They do not teach us merely 
by precept, but by example. Their words are faithful photographs of them- 
selves, and their life’s work—and without receiving a word of direct counsel 
from them, we are unconsciously and instinctively inspired to follow their 
noble example. This is not only true in an eminent degree of all writers in 
the domain of Literature, Philosophy, Morals and Art, and of the historian, 
whose province, in the broadest sense, includes them all, but it is in an espe- 
cial manner true of writers upon science in all of its marvellously manifold 
developments. For all of these, no true scholar can be satisfied with taking 
the interpretations of others, who have more or less successfully transplanted 
the thought into a tongue foreign to that in which it was first uttered; but he 
will feel irresistibly impelled to seek for these records of thought in the lan- 
guage in which they were originally clothed. Even in the best translations, 
much of the life and spirit of the original will be found to have evaporated. 

What then do I recommend to the students of the modern foreign lan- 
guages in our colleges? First, that they should rid themselves, once for all, 
of the idea that a little smoothly flowing, trivial conversation, upon topics of 
daily interest, in another tongue, is the sme gua mon, ani that they should 
not spend, not to say waste, their valuable and overcrowded time in acquiring 
this fluent speech. The “ Natural Method” (so called) of teaching the mod- 
ern languages, in its unadulterated state, I consider to be one of the greatest 
popular fallacies of modern times. The very expression, ‘‘ Natural Method,” 
is in itself misleading, and a misnomer. If it really were the natural method, 
it would surely commend itself to all educators. But it should be remem- 
bered that what may be natural for young children, in acquiring their own 
tongue, is by no means natural for more mature minds: Children acquire 
their language by simple imitation, often repeated, and with little or n> exer- 
cise of the reasoning powers. No such method is possible with older persons 
in acquiring a foreign tongue. I say that no such method is really possible, 
after the reasoning powers have made any degree of development; and I will 
add that, if it were so, there is not time, in this short life, for its successful 
application. How much of written and spoken language does a young child 
learn in two months? I need scarcely say that it learns nothing in this time 
except how to utter a few common words and phrases, and, of course, noth- 
ing whatever of written or printed speech. And yet, in two months a mature 
mind may acquire enough knowledge of a foreign tongue to enable him to 
begin to read it with pleasure, and in two more months enough to read with 
considerable rapidity, and begin to make the acquaintance of authors whom 
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it is a privilege to know. The “ Natural Method,’’ I say then, for mature 
minds, is wholly ##natural and irrational. 

Observe that I do not say that the ability to converse intelligently in a 
foreign tongue is a knowledge to be undervalued or despised; but I do say 
most emphatically that this knowledge can never be acquired except by 
daily association with those to whom the language is their mother tongue, 
without the expenditure of an amount of time entirely incommensurate with 
its real value. Those who are never to mingle with foreigners can have no 
practical use for the language as a medium of conversation, and for those 
who are to do this, there is no more valuable preparation than that obtained 
from reading, and hearing read by a competent linguist, the language to be 
learned. This reading may be extensive, even in the short courses which 
our colleges can afford, there must be a thorough groundwork Iaid by be- 
coming rapidly familiar with the forme and constructions of the language, 
and the principal common idioms; and a vocabulary should be acquired as 
fast as possible, after the forms become somewhat familiar, by reading the 
language, even superficially at first; and reading, not in the ordinary readers, 
of mere fragments from various authors, but reading some complete selec- 
tiens from authors of unquestionable reputation. 

Hence I say, make the grammatical drill short, sharp, incisive ; reduce 
the amount of grammar needed for reading to a minimum; and by all means 
never waste time in the bootless and wearisome task of turning good English 
into poor French in the early stages of the course. It is quite early enough 
for a student to begin writing origiza/ French when he becomes familiar, 
after a great amount of reading (partly superficial, for rapidity, and partly 
critical, for thoroughness of knowledge), with the manner in which of¢her per- 
sons write it! ! But this is by no means to be understood as ruling out dictée 
exercises, which should be practised almost daily from the beginning. It is 
excellent practice for a student to write out translations in English of the 
language studied, and then restore it to the language from which it was 
taken. Many points, which would escape notice entirely if merely translation 
into English were followed, would thus receive attention, and be rapidly and 
firmly impressed upon the memory. 

I would.by no means say that writing original French or German is not 
essential to the ultimate mastery of those languages, but I do say that for 
the practical purposes of the vast body of American students, who study 
these languages for the sake of their literatures, for the treasures of art and 
of history which they contain, and for the great scientific discoveries which 
are recorded and explained in them, the ome object zs, and ever must and 
should, be the ability to ~ead understandingly, and with ease and rapidity, 
whatever is written in such languages; and that, too, without the medium of 
even a mental translation. I dwell with especial emphasis upon the needs of 
the #any—not of the few. Except for the comparatively few, who are to be- 
come deeply versed in the study of languages as such, and who are to be the 
philologists of the next generation, the minute details, peculiarities and ex- 
ceptions in a language are of little interest or practical value. He who pre- 
pares practical Reading Grammars for the modern languages wholly divested 
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of all these minutiae, and containing in a well arranged and well digested 
form all of the essential leading principles of the language, will earn the 
gratitude of vast multitudes of hard-worked students, who now have so much 
of importance to learn, and whose memories, in school and college, are over- 
burdened with masses of details, only painfully learned to be speedily forgot- 
ten. But such grammars are not the place for any vain exhibition of pro- 
found scholarship. Scholars who prepare them should not fear the charge of 
superficiality, nor want of knowledge, when they omit these burdensome de- 
tails. They are writing for the benefit of the masses of students, or they 
should be, and not for any mere exhibition of their own profundity or re- 
search. All the material introduced for any such exhibition, if it be made 
subject of study, or occupy at all the minds of the students, will only serve to 
detract so much from a needed familiarity with the general principles of the 
language. All such lumber should then be relentlessly excluded, and the 
grammar, instead of being a voluminous work of reference, upon all philo- 
logical points, should be plain, clear, simple and unambitious; dealing with 
the objective rather than the subjective, and the number of its pages entire 
should be counted by scores, instead of hundreds. 

It was a favorite saying of the late Dr. Francis Gardner, of Boston, my 
warm friend and co-worker for many years, whose painstaking and most 
thorough instruction in the Latin School was felt by a whole generation of 
Harvard students, that the Latin and Greek Grammars should be boiled 
down to some twenty-five or thirty pages, and that what these contained 
should be as well mastered by students as their own names; and that thus 
equipped, they would be far better qualified to meet and overcome the diffi- 
culties of the ancient languages, than they now are with all their long and 
elaborate training on the dry bones of the grammar, with all its needless 
details. 

What Dr. Gardner asserted so emphatically of the ancient languages 
may be said, with even greater truth, of the modern. 

If a grammar were formed upon these principles, students who were 
properly taught it would be reading intelligently entire selections from vari 
ous authors at the rate of a page a day after eight weeks’ study, and would 
be prepared to advance rapidly to two, three, four or more pages daily at the 
end of eight weeks more—and would ere that time be reading at sight with 
very little suggestion from the teacher; but no time should be wasted in 
studying rules of pronunciation; and indeed this whole subject should be 
omitted in such a grammar as 1 name. Not that the pronunciation should 
receive no attention; but it cannot be taught successfully from books—and 
can only come from the /#fs of a teacher who is himself a native, or has be- 
come familiar with the spoken language by long association with educated 
people, who speak it as their mother-tongue. Pronunciation thus taught is 
of some value, and a real aid to the student later, when he eventually goes 
abroad. But book pronunciation, or any self-taught pronunciation, is worse 
than useless, because it must afterward be largely unlearned. Thus the 
twenty pages or so that are found at the beginning of most of our even 
abridged grammars may be entirely saved, as they are carefully omitted by 
every teacher who thoroughly understands his work. 
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Beginning then, at once, with the forms (and for this purpose those of the 
three regular conjugations of verbs in French, omitting the auxiliaries until 
these are mastered, seem to me best), beginning, I say, at once with these 
regular verbs, the student can be practically taught these forms and the pro- 
nunciation together; and a few weeks of good training will make him so well 
versed in these, if logically presented, that his later progress in reading will 
be rapid, and the key to the treasures of literature will soon be placed in his 
hand. 

I have said nothing of the kind of literature to select, and space will 
hardly permit me now to enter upon this subject. The order of writers 
chosen, for obvious reasons, so far as chronology is considered, should be the 
reverse of chronological; beginning with those of the present century of un- 
doubted worth—and, should time permit, giving some specimens of each 
preceding century, ending with the great writers of the seventeenth. More 
advanced classes of specialists would give attention to the earlier forms of 
the language, and its development. For a course of two years in succession 
in a modern language, it would be well for scientific students, at least, to 
spend the last few months on scientific French or German, that they could 
readily read, in connection with their professional scientific work, the valu- 
able foreign scientific journals in those languages. After students have pur- 
sued a language for a few months according to the methods indicated in this 
paper, I would never consider that they had a definite lesson assigned for 
any given day—but would expect them to begin where the last recitation 
closed, and when the ordinary amount was completed, I would go on, so long 
as the time allowed—with sight reading—and at the close of the hour assign 
another indefinite lesson—beginning at the point they had reached. As fast 
as it be found safe to do so I would omit all ¢rans/atiou, reading in the for- 
eign tongue, and only requiring occasional explanation of difficult passages. 
But, in addressing intelligent and experienced educators, I am sure that I 
need not enter further into detail. I trust that I have said enough to show 
that in all language-study in college the /amguage as a medium of expressing 
thought, and the ¢hought which that language is intended to express, are 
the truly objective points; and that system of instruction which experience 
proves to be the most perfectly adapted to reach these ends, in the necessa- 
rily limited time that can be given in our now crowded college courses, is the 
system which must ultimately commend itself to thinking minds. 


He was followed, as co-referee, by Professor O. B. Super, of 
Dickinson College, who read the following paper : 


THE AIM AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY OF MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, AND METHODS OF TEACHING THEM. 


IT was not without some hesitation that I consented to address this body 
on this subject, for I knew that what I should say would of necessity be 
somewhat egotistical in its character, since I could offer you nothing but my 
own experience. Naturally enough, in the matter of methods, I regard my 
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own as the best, for if I did not, I should, of course, immediately abandon it. 
My own experience, however, may not have much value for the majority of 
you. Some of you have had a larger experience than I myself have had, and 
others have taught under more fortunate conditions, so that you may have 
come nearer realizing your own ideals than I have ever been able todo. How- 
ever, since I have been invited to present a paper on this subject, I have 
deemed it proper at least to try to contribute my mite to the advancement of 
the cause in which we are all interested. 

In taking up the subject under discussion then, I may say, in the first 
place, that I believe the object of all college studies is the same, that is czd- 
ture, and I do not think there is any great difference in the educational value 
of the different studies usually pursued in college. Some studies may be best 
for some minds, others for others. Perhaps we shall all decide before leaving 
here, that we may as well stop taking about a “liberal education; ” but I did 
have an idea that there was such a thing when I wrote this paper, and there- 
fore I do not think that a college should aim to be practical in its work, as 
the word practical is ordinarily understood. Businéss colleges, schools of 
technology and universities should be practical, but the proper work of the 
college, in my opinion, is to impart a “liberal education,” and thus more 
fully equip a man for entering a professional school or for doing his part 
towards elevating the general intelligence of the State. 

President Chadbourne once said, ‘‘ Study merely for discipline is waste,” 
and with this sentiment I fully agree. Mr. Lowell says, “It matters less what 
a man learns than how he learns it.” Anything that is thoroughly learned 
disciplines the mind, no matter whether it be ancient or modern languages, 
mathematics or physical science. 

One occasionally hears, even now, the theory advanced that if a pupil 
dislikes any particular study, that is precisely the study he needs, and that 
because Latin and Greek are harder than French and German, their disci- 
plinary value is by so much the greater. To which it may be said, in the first 
place, that French and German are not easier than Latin and Greek, except 
in the earlier stages of the study. A pupil will, doubtless, read an average 
French book more rapidly after studying the language six weeks, than he 
would read a Latin book after six months; but then, we have no easy Latin. 
Cesar, with which most pupils begin, is beyond the powers of the average 
boy or girl, both in style and matter, while La Belle Nivernaise or Das Kalte 
Herz are as easily understood as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.” But the fact that scarcely any one who begins the study of a modern 
language in school or college, ever learns to speak it fluently or correctly, is 
sufficient evidence that these languages are not easy. 

Again, what a student does with most pleasure is likely to be the most 
profitable to him. Hence the propriety of elective studies. Shakespeare 
knew this three hundred years ago, for he says: 


“No profit grows where is no plea sure taken. 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 


Therefore, if I were asked how much French or German should be taught in 
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college, I should say, “all that the pupil wishes to study or all that he has 
time for, provided he carries on at the same time at least two other studies of 
a different character, such as mathematics, philosophy, or natural science.’’ 

The increasing value of modern language study has been recognized in 
nearly all our schools and colleges by the increased facilities which have been 
provided for the study of these languages, as compared with the facilities of 
forty or fifty years ago. Only a generation or two ago, even our best colleges 
could not afford a professor of French or German. If the authorities thought 
these languages worthy of any attention at all, their efforts to provide instruc- 
tion in them were usually limited to hiring some “native” to come in and 
give lessons in his vernacular, just as fashionable boarding schools at present 
hire a dancing-master or a teacher of the banjo. Mr. Lowell says that when 
he was in college nobody s¢zdied German, although there were some “ boys 
who consented to spend an hour with the professor two or three times a week 
for the express purpose of evading study.” Now all this has changed and 
Harvard has more men engaged in teaching modern languages than there 
were in the whole collége faculty thirty years ago; and the current will con- 
tinue to set in this direction, for all that is valuable in the /terature of the 
Greeks and Romans has been made more accessible in the living languages 
of the present day. 

So far as the methods of teaching modern languages, or in fact any 
language, in college are concerned, I may say that the object is, or should be, 
to get the pupils into contact with the literature as soon as possible, and that 
method is the best which tends most directly to this result. Of course, I am 
now speaking only of collegiate instruction and of pupils who may be assumed 
to have fairly well-trained minds. What I shall say on this point applies 
mainly to the elementary stages of teaching, for that is the kind of work, in 
fact the only kind of work, that most of us have to do. While many colleges 
require the rudiments of French or German for admission, no college, so far 
as I know, requires both of these languages, so that, where there are not at 
least two teachers for each of these languages, teachers of French and Ger- 
man will be required to teach beginners, and of the more than two score col- 
leges represented by this association, not more than about half a dozen have 
more than one teacher for each of the modern languages, and most modern 
language teachers give instruction in both French and German, while some 
have even a third subject in addition to these two. 

Assuming, then, that the prime object of modern language study is the 
acquisition of the ability to read these languages, it may be said that, for this 
purpose, not much grammar is necessary. When possible, it might be desir- 
able to separate those pupils who intend to make a specialty of modern lan- 
guages from those who merely wish to take them as a desirable factor in 
making out the requisite number of electives in a college course. The former 
would do well to study the grammar thoroughly at the very start, while it 
would be a loss of time for the fatter to do so. 

Too much attention, likewise, is often given to unimportant details. In 
my opinion, time spent in learning lists of irregular verbs and rules for the 
gender of nouns, is wasted. It may be useful to call attention to the fact 
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that diminutives ending in chen and /e‘v are neuter, and that derivatives in 
heit, keit, schaft and ung are feminine, but beyond this, rules are not of 
much avail, for the gender of nouns cannot be learned by rule. This knowl- 
edge can only be acquired by practice, and the subject is so full of intricacies, 
one might even say of absurdities, that, like the spelling of English, few per- 
sons ever completely master it. A satisfactory grammar that will serve as 
an introduction to the study of French and German remains to be written. 

It may sound strange for me to say that too much time may easily be 
spent in trying to teach pronunciation, but I say this in spite of the fact that 
spoken language is the only real language. Those pupils who will ever 
learn to pronounce with a reasonable degree of correctness will learn to do it 
almost in the first lesson. This is particularly true of German. In French, 
more time must be devoted to phonetics, for the reason that its pronunciation 
differs more widely from the English than does the German, and also 
because there are in French so many anomalies and irregularities, that, so 
long as it is studied, it will be necessary for the teacher to call attention to 
these irregularities and exceptions. After an experience of more than a 
dozen years, I am firmly convinced that there are in every college class some 
pupils who will never learn to pronounce French even respectably, and a few 
who will never even learn to pronounce German. There seem to be some 
persons whose ears are so defective that they can't distinguish slight differ- 
ences of sound, or their vocal organs are so inflexible that they can’t imitate 
what they hear. I am also constrained to add that pure inertia seems to 
stand in the way of the success of a certain contingent. 

I recall an instance of a young lady whose ability in most departments was 
above the average, but who could never be taught to pronounce the French 
article Zes otherwise than to rhyme with fease, and of a gentleman who al- 
ways pronounced haden to rhyme with geben and other words correspond- 
ingly badly. I often recall in this connection Schiller's ‘‘Wort”: “ Mit der 
Dummheit kampfen Gotter selbst vergebens.” I now give my pupils a fair 
chance to acquire a fairly good pronunciation. but if I find that they cannot 
or will not pronounce as I do, and I think the failure is often due to indiffer- 
ence, I give them over to “ hardness of heart and reprobacy of mind,” and I 
am not sure but that the rest of the text has some appropriateness here also. 

Neither do I believe that much time should be spent on written transla- 
tions into the foreign tongue, especially in the earlier stages of the work. 
This remark applies to nearly all languages except French. In German, 
composition can best be taught orally, a method which has the additional ad- 
vantage of training the ear and the tongue. In French, oral translation or 
composition is beset with some difficulties owing to the irregularities in spell- 
ing and pronunciation. The pupil may have the right idea in his mind, but 
his pronunciation may fail to make it perceptible to the teacher, and the 
proper use of the accents can only be learned by a great deal of writing. It 
is, however, of no great importance to the average student whether he knows 
all about accents or not, as few ever desire to write French except when there 
is a dictionary at hand for consultation. 

The best thing to do with beginners in a language after the simplest ele- 
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ments of grammar have been studied, I do not say mastered, is to put them 
to reading, and by reading I mean translation, although I know that many 
teachers disparage and even ridicule translation in language study. You 
doubtless remember the “winged word” of President Eliot, that there is 
only one thing essential to a liberal education and that is the ability to use 
the mother tongue properly. Now, I believe that one of the most fruitful 
means of improvement in English is the practice of translating into it from - 
another language. 

I beg leave here again to quote Mr. Lowell, for what he says will, of 
course, have more weight than it would have if I said it myself: “ In reading 
such books as chiefly deserve to be read in any foreign language, it is wise to 
translate consciously and in words as we read. There is no better aid in master- 
ing our vernacular. It compels us to such a choosing and testing, to so nice a 
discrimination of sound, propriety, position and shade of meaning, that we 
now first learn the secret of the words we have been using or misusing all 
our lives, and are gradually made aware that to set forth the plainest matter 
as it should be set forth, is not only a very difficult thing, calling for thought 
and practice, but an affair of conscience as well. Translation teaches us as 
nothing else can, not only that there is a des¢ way, but that it is the on/y way. 
Those who have tried it know too well how easy it is to grasp the verbal 
meaning of a sentence or a verse. That is the bird inthe hand. The real 
meaning, the soul of it, which makes it literature and not jargon, that is the 
bird in the bush which tantalizes and stimulates with the vanishing glimpses 
we catch of it as it flits from one to another lurking-place.”’ 

In order that this exercise may have its fullest benefit, the reading 
should be easy, in order that a greater amount of practice may be had, and 
there is then this additional advantage, that a pupil is sure to take more 
kindly to his task if he can cover two pages in half an hour than if he is re- 
quired to spend the same time on half a page and then not always be sure 
that he has caught the sense of the text. 

It seems to me that teachers are often too anxious to be reading the 
* classics ” in French and German, and ‘** Wilhelm Tell ” and ‘“‘ Hermann und 
Dorothea” are frequently compelled to perform duties that they are not at all 
fitted for. Only a few weeks ago I examined a pupil for advanced standing 
in German, and he told me that after studying some grammar, the class read 
a few stories in the back part of the grammar, after which they were put 
into “ Maria Stuart,’’ which they read entire. Now, with all deference to 
the opinion of teachers who do such things, I must say that I believe this 
proceeding to be radically wrong, and this for two reasons: (1) Both thought 
and style are too difficult to make such reading interesting to the average 
beginner, and (2) the pupil should first come in contact with the words and 
ideas of everyday life; such words as he can continually make use of if he 
has any opportunity or desire to do so. It is for this latter reason that I con- 
sider Andersen a better book, for beginners, than Grimm, although the latter 
seems to be generally used. Grimm’s “‘ Marchen,’’ however, contain many 
words and phrases that are archaic or provincial, and the pupil should not 
be compelled to learn such in the earlier stages of study. One of the first 
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words that a beginner in German will naturally learn is ‘‘ Pferd,” but it 
would be better that he should not at the same time also learn that by some 
Germans a horse is called “ Gaul.” In fact, to most pupils, the latter word 
is useless lumber. The first sentence in one of our school editions of Grimm 
reads: “Einem reichen Manne, dem wurde seine Frau krank,”’ a sentence 
which would certainly look strange to a beginner; and that is not its great- 
est defect, for this is neither the best nor the most common way of express- 
ing such an idea in German. If, after the pupil had read this sentence, the 
teacher should ask him, “ Wer wurde krank?” he could scarcely find the 
proper form for an answer in the book; whereas, if the text read, “ Eines 
reichen Mannes Frau wurde krank,’’ we should have a simpler German sen- 
tence and also one which the learner might be encouraged to imitate. 

Translations should generally not be literal. Here as well as in spiritual 
matters, it is usually true that the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life. A 
literal translation may sometimes be called for in order to bring out the 
exact meaning of a word or expression; but, generally speaking, it is the 
sense of the passage taken as a whole and not of the individual words that 
one should try to get at, and this sense should be expressed in the best 
possible English. Therefore, I must be permitted to say that no one is 
competent to teach French and German in our schools who is not perfectly 
familiar with the English language. In the higher stages of study, of course, 
the case is different. If a pupil, then, correctly expresses the idea of the 
original, not much comment or question should be indulged in by the 
teacher. Whether the pupil knows the precise reason for every subjunc- 
tive that he meets, is a matter of so little importance that time need not 
be spent in catechising him on the subject. 

Many of our elementary text-books suffer from excessive annotation. 
When the sense of any word or collection of words is such that the pupil is 
not likely to get a correct idea of it without a great deal of thumbing of 
grammar or lexicon, then he should be helped, but long historical or philo- 
logical disquisitions are usually out of place in such books. Pupils generally 
do not read such notes, or if they do read them as carefully as they must be 
read in order to be of any benefit, they waste time which would better be 
spent on the text itself. Within a few days I noticed a note of twelve lines 
of small print on the German word “ Roman,” showing its origin and how it 
differed from “ Novelle,” and on the same page a note of fifteen lines on 
the word ‘voll,’ showing how it was used in Middle High German, how 
Luther used it, etc., all of which was unnecessay in this place, for the pupil 
could not possibly have mistaken the meaning of the sentence, even if there 
had been no note. 

Some teachers object to notes because they are thereby deprived of an 
opportunity of showing the pupils how much they know. This error is 
worse than the other. There should be notes enough to enable the average 
pupil to prepare his lesson intelligently before coming into the class-room, 
but anything more than this is superfluous and a positive detriment to the 
value of a book. 
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Professor J. M. Hart (Cornell), being called upon by the chair 
to open the debate upon the subject of the papers, stated that 
he was not as well prepared as he should like to be, having ex- 
pected that the guests on this occasion would take the floor, and 
their hosts would play the listeners. But, if so desired, he would 
offer a few remarks, not by way of assenting to, or dissenting 
from, the views advanced in these papers, but rather by way of 
supplementing them. 

“Two points had been passed over, or barely touched upon. 
Yet they were of great importance. The one way was the need 
of good dictionaries, especially for learning German, In French 
the provision is better ; besides, French, in its lexical aspects, 
offers fewer difficulties. But German words, as every teacher 
knows only too well, are extremely difficult to grasp and retain. 
They have a trick of slipping away from the beginner. Hither- 
to our pedagogic energies have been directed chiefly to the pro- 
duction of grammars and readers, or of texts for reading. No 
one, in America or in England, has undertaken to supply the 
right kind of dictionary. Yet German is of all our modern 
languages the one that requires the most careful and the most 
philosophic treatment. What we need is a volume, moderate in 
size and price, that will enable our students to work their way 
through the literary language. Too much space and attention 
in the ordinary dictionary are given to technical terms of science 
and the trades. Such terms should be learned from the teacher 
or from the technical dictionary. The ordinary dictionary should 
concentrate itself upon the literary features of the language. | 
It should contain exact definitions of the words and idiomatic 
English renderings of the phrases distinctive of Goethe, Schiller 
and Lessing. It should discriminate scrupulously shades of 
meaning, should co-ordinate synonyms, and—in general—should 
give a rational explanation of what seems at first a string of 
contradictory propositions. Every definition should be illus- 
trated by at least one sentence, not written ad hoc by the lexi- 
cographer, but taken bodily from some literary,masterpiece. For 
it is only through such illustrative use that the beginner gains 
his insight into the nature of the word. All this presupposes, 
of course, accurate philological training on the part of the lexi- 
cographer. He should be thoroughly proficient in the history of 
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the language and in the evolution of each word-form. But he 
should avoid the display of his erudition in a book for beginners. 
Nothing can be gained by telling the beginners that High Ger- 
man Vater is the Latin pater, according to Verner’s law. Noth- 
ing more need be attempted than to point out the English cog- 
nate of a German word, with a view to making its historic mean- 
ing clearer. But the main things are: accuracy and clearness 
of definition ; discrimination of synonyms ; profuseness of illus- 
trative quotations (each translated idiomatically). There is no 
lack of German dictionaries. But they are all either too large 
or too small, too expensive or too cheap. We need a dictionary 
of about the size of the Greek lexicon by Liddell & Scott, fault- 
less in its typography (many of the dictionaries actually repel 
the student by their poor paper and presswork), and giving us 
the cream of the labors of Grimm, Heyne, Sanders, Lucas and 
Fluegel. [Such a work almost implies a duality of editors, one 
a native German, the other a native Englishman or American. 
In any case the editorial management must evince the most 
thorough familiarity with English literature and English literary 
forms. ] 

“ The second point is this : Who are to teach French and Ger- 
man in our schools and colleges? In the gymnasium (taking 
that as the typical German school) the teachers of modern lan- 
guages are native Germans who have had a liberal education and 
specific training (in gymnasium and university), and who, after 
graduation, have also studied French in France, or English in 
England, long enough to speak and write it with some fluency. 
This at least is the German ideal. Like other ideals, it is doubt- 
less not achieved in every single case. 

“ Have we in America any such ideal, or, in truth, any ideal at 
all? Are we not apt to jump hap-hazard at the assumption that 
any Frenchman or German, merely because he knows his mother 
tongue, is therefore good enough to teach our classes? Yet the 
assumption ignores one of the fundamental postulates in every 
system of education, namely, that the teacher is only part of an 
organized whole, and that his usefulness depends not merely 
upon his individual attainments or capacity, but also upon his 
ability to fit himself zzto the system. If he causes unnecessary 
friction, he operates as a drag, however excellent he may be as 
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aman. Do not the facts justify us, then, in the assertion that 
the ordinary foreigner, who has not pursued our college course, 
possibly has not pursued any course of advanced study, will 
always be liable to operate as a drag in our school and college 
classes? In the matter of discipline, can the foreigner be safely 
intrusted with the management of a class of say thirty students, 
some of whom certainly are indifferent, some perhaps even re- 
fractory? And, aside from discipline, can the foreigner get as 
much and as good work from his students as the native can? 
We should remember that our classes are not made up of young 
persons all zealous to learn. Many of them fail to see the good 
of the subjects required of them. To the foreigner his native 
language is so much a matter of course that he is unable to 
understand how any one can question its imperative necessity. 
But the native American teacher, who has himself felt the touch 
of such questionings and overcome them, who knows to the full 
not only that French and German are valuable, but precisely 
what gives them their value, will understand his students’ per- 
plexity or vzs zxerti@, and know how to meet it. 

“ Lastly, we should never lose sight of the real object of our 
teaching French and German. Were it our object to qualify 
the student for commercial correspondence or for travel abroad, 
we might afford to lay the main stress upon correctness and 
ease of utterance in French and German, for which the foreign 
teacher would perhaps be indispensable. But our schools and 
colleges do not and can not pursue any such object. They can 
aim only at teaching their students how to read, with ease and 
profit, literary or scientific texts. And for ¢izs, a knowledge of 
the English language is more important than a knowledge of 
French and German. The teacher must be able not merely to 
avoid ludicrous blunders in his own rendering (how many of us 
can remember a lesson in French or in German spoiled or even 
turned into a huge joke by the foreign teacher’s ignorance of 
English idiom !), but be also able to require of his students the 
best possible rendering. Our training in any foreign idiom, 
whether ancient or modern, will fall deplorably short of the 
ideal, will, in fact, have no ideal, unless it be directed through- 
out to the acquisition of English idiom ‘pure and undefiled.’ 
What a heavenwide difference between the teaching that has to 
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grope its way from word to word, and the light that may be 
flashed upon the original by a real expounder who boldly grasps 
its central thought and reproduces it in its genuine English 
equivalent ! 

“We in America are overrun now by a legion of grammars and 
text-books in French and German. They are all more or less 
good, and there are imperfections in the best of them. Many 
of them are open to the suspicion of being turned out to order. 
Aside from this, may we not ask whether this book-making has 
not been overdone, whether, after all, it meets our most pressing 
need. The best of text-books will, in the hands of a poor 
teacher, yield only meagre results. A very poor text-book, ex- 
pounded by a teacher truly alive to his vocation, will yield 
satisfactory results. Our chief concern, then, should be to get 
the right sort of teacher. And to get him, we should select him 
on the truest pedagogic principles. He should be, first and last, 
an American scholar who knows how to teach. Furthermore, we 
should give him his just dues, both in salary and in dignity, never 
forgetting that to handle very large classes of beginners is a 
hard and thankless task. Those who, like the present speaker, 
have tested the profession in all its present stages, will not hesi- 
tate to join in the admission that it is both pleasanter and easier 
to be a professor than an instructor. It should be our duty, 
then, to make our instructors feel that they are not mere make- 
shifts, but integral and honorable members of the great teaching 
corps. Such a feeling of homogeneity, however, can scarcely 
exist where there is no homogeneity of general culture. If pro- 
fessor and instructor are to be in perfect accord at all points, 
they must recognize in each other representatives of the same 
educational forces.” 

He was followed by President Fell, of St. John’s College, who 
remarked in substance : 

“T listened to the papers that have just been read, and I may 
say in addition that I thoroughly agreed with all that has been 
said of the necessity of having suitable men as teachers. It re- 
quires a more intimate knowledge and tact to teach the young 
than the old. Dr. Magill, if he will permit me to criticise his 
paper somewhat, said that the only method of learning good 
German is to learn it from the lips of the professor, and that he 
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did not consider the study of grammar as an actual necessity 
until somewhat later. At our college we have had experience 
in both systems—the system spoken of and the system described 
as the natural method. I myself, when the natural system was 
suggested, opposed it; but I was over-persuaded, and we had 
the benefit of the services of a French professor to whom we 
gave full permission to introduce the natural method. At the 
end of four months the young men could understand freely what 
he said to them, and were able to respond to him in a manner 
that he readily understood. The French grammar is taught in 
French, not in English. Then a book of literature is taken up. 
By that time the student has acquired a perfect idea of express- 
ing himself in French. In the last June examinations at St. 
John’s, one of the questions was in effect to write out in French 
a digest of a certain book or a certain chapter that the students 
had studied, and the result of the examination of the first year’s 
work surpassed anything that I had seen in our college. My | 
experience is entirely favorable to what may be called the natural 
method.” 

Professor Hewitt, of Cornell, gave an interesting account of 
the methods pursued under government direction in the schools 
of Germany. 

Dean Andrews, of Colgate University, remarked : 

“The subject of our discussion is the scope of modern lan- 
guages in colleges, and both of the gentlemen who have read 
papers here, have assumed that the instruction in one or the 
other of these two languages, of which we have been speaking, 
should begin with the college course. The fact is that the 
elements of both these languages should be required for admis- 
sion to colleges, even to the classical course. .It seems to mea 
downright shame that the freshmen, prepared as many of them 
are in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, should come to college 
absolutely ignorant of French and German. Most colleges re- 
quire neither for admission. When we shall have found out 
what boys are doing between the ages of nine and fifteen, and 
shall have effectively made up the deficiencies in our school 
training that lies somewhere between those years, we shall find 
that there is plenty of time to give boys adequate training in 
classics and mathematics, and at the same time give them the 
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elements of French and German to advantage. I should be glad 
to put into the hands of my students books of the many series 
in which there is Latin or Greek upon the one page, and Ger- 
man on the other.” 

The president of Ingham University spoke of the extreme 
interest to the student of French, from a philological stand- 
point, of the dialects found among the French Canadians, 
especially in the survival of old forms, and the preservation of 
pronunciations unknown to-day in Paris, but completely justified 
by the rhymed lines of the older poets. 

In answer to questions by Professor Spangler, as to “How 
much time ought to be given to the study of French and Ger- 
man? Should it be regarded as equal to Latin? And should 
as much time be devoted to it as to Latin and Greek?” Pro- 
fessor Magill replied: 

“T think there has been a real omission on the part of those 
who opened this subject that these questions have not been re- 
ferred to. It seems to me that those who are pursuing a classical 
course of study, or those who are pursuing a regular A B course 
should be required at the least to take one year of French and 
one year of German in their course. I would like two ; but cer- 
tainly one. In all other courses students should be required to 
take two years of French and two years of German in college. 
I mean four recitations a week and two years of each of these 
languages.” 

Professor W. R. Duryee, of Rutgers College, then read a 
paper on 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE.—ITS STUDY AS A CLASSIC IN OUR 
COLLEGES. 


In his essay on Spenser, James Russell Lowell defines a classic. It is 
“properly a book which maintains itself by virtue of that happy coalescence 
of matter and style, that innate and exquisite sympathy between the thought 
that gives life and the form that consents to every mood of grace and dig- 
nity, which can be simple without being vulgar, elevated without being 
distant, and which is something neither ancient nor modern, always new and 
incapable of growing old.” In the application of this scholarly definition to 
the version of the Bible dear to the vast majority of the English-speaking 
race, I give the judgment of one of the best students of language and litera- 
ture our land has produced, the late George P. Marsh. He calls the Eng- 
lish Bible “an anthology of all the beauties developed in the language 
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during its whole historical existence.” A living critic, Dr. Philip Schaff, 
declares: “The style of the Authorized Version secures to it the first rank 
among English classics. It has done more than any great writer, not 
excluding Shakespeare and Milton, to fix the character of the language 
beyond the possibility of essential change. . . . It is interwoven with 
all that is most precious in the history and literature of two mighty nations, 
which have sprung from the Saxon stock.’’ 

Our American colleges, in the brief period of a student’s life given to 
them, can only open the portals of knowledge. In this work, wisdom in 
selecting certain lines of development must be exerted, and books of certain 
acknowledged power must be forced upon the attention. We have groups of 
study, the Classical, the Mathematical, the Course of Physical Science, the 
Historical and the Philosophical. Each special teacher calls for more time, 
and to divide the limited time among a score of teachers becomes more and 
more difficult. I recognize these facts, but I claim for the Bible a place of 
Jjirst importance. It is the GREAT CLASSIC, amid all the world’s treasures 
of recorded knowledge. Let me briefly state some facts which to my mind 
establish this position. 

(1) It is absolutely unique in the character of its contents. It contains a 
line of history, limited, indeed, by its ethical purpose, yet of a wondrously 
profitable nature to the student of the course of nations. But it is more 
than a history. It contains lyric and dramatic poetry which claims an antiq- 
uity beyond Homer, and has secured an interest among men of our own 
age which the Iliad has never gained. But it is more than poetry. It brings 
to use the wisdom of far-distant years, applied to the individual and the 
social life, but it is more than a legislative code or a mass of proverbs. It 
culminates in a wonderful biography, where four leading writers, in an 
unsurpassed simplicity, tell the course of a life, which, beginning at Bethle- 
hem, ended, as far as this earth goes, on the Mount of Olives. Then follows 
what is claimed as an inspired unfolding of the meaning of the life of this 
great Teacher, as well as the brief record of the beginnings of the witness- 
bearing of his chosen Apostles. In other words, this Book, like some 
indestructible vessel riding stormy waves, bears to us across a score of cent- 
uries a mass of information of supremest interest. To investigate thé value 
of this treasure has been to thousands of the noblest minds of our race not 
only a duty, but a high privilege. 

(2) But the absolutely wxgue effect on the intellect of faithful study com- 
mends the Bible. I am sure | speak no over-enthusiastic words. I am sure 
I fully recognize the intellectual forces springing from other sources. This, 
however, I affirm boldly: Whenever the Bible is really studied the result is 
the stimulus of thought on the most interesting and profitable subjects with 
which humanity can be concerned. Zhe Bible means war. It means con- 
flict with ignorance and indifference, as well as with the fatal supremacy of 
appetite and passion. It makes peace only on the terms of “ unconditional 
surrender.” It flashed not only on Roman luxury and vice, but on the world 
of Greek Pantheism and debased thought, and the yawning philosophy of 
the Agora was agitated and disturbed as Socrates had disturbed its soph- 
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istry and indifference with his God-given truth four centuries before. The 
pride of intellect, refusing its demand, went down. Through the Middle 
Ages some of the brightest lights on the path of the world’s progress flashed 
from the cloistered homes of Biblical students. Away from the clash of 
swords, and in spite of conservative persecution, this Book upheld the hearts 
of those who strove to reform and upbuild the individual and the State. At 
last the printing press gave it wings, and the people read the Bible for them- 
selves. Historians like Green have told the result. The latter writes: “ The 
disclosure of the stores of Greek literature had wrought the Revolution of 
the Renaissance. The disclosure of the older mass of Hebrew literature 
wrought the Revolution of the Reformation. But the one Revolution was 
far deeper and wider in its effects than the other. . . . From the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth to the meeting of the Long Parliament 
‘England became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible.’ ” 
As a mere literary monument the English version of the Bible remains the 
noblest example of the English tongue, while its perpetual use made it from 
the instant of its appearance the standard of our language. Philologists 
know what Luther's version did for the speech of the German. The English 
Bible has done no less for the style of the English. The simplicity and 
directness of its strong Anglo-Saxon words impress the mind and erect a 
barrier against the ‘‘slipshod vulgarism” of the passing hour. As Faber, 
the religious poet, has written, in words often attributed to Cardinal New- 
man, so the vast majority of his countrymen have believed of the English 
Bible, “its felicities often seem to be almost things rather than mere words. 

Its intrinsic beauty pleads availingly with the man of letters and 
the scholar.’’ Less than three hundred obsolete words have been found in 
its pages. While it holds popular tendencies in check, its poetic imagery 
and marvellous supernaturalism have made it the stimulus and guide of men 
of imaginative and creative genius. We trace such effects in the minds of 
Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Hawthorne, Tennyson and scores of 
others whose writings are our English treasures. Wherever it comes it 
throws down its gantlet to ignorance, indolence and folly, the foes of in- 
tellectual advance. The strongest supporters of its worth may sometimes 
be accused of undue conservatism, but as the light falls on the Past, I fail 
to find support for charges of intellectual inferiority. The seals of our 
earlier colleges tell a different story. We have nobles in the ranks of Physi- 
cal Science who may not have cared for Biblical teaching, but by their side 
are others whose love for the Book of books has been supreme, and who 
certainly stand the equals of any who have disowned it. 

When you wish to stir the very depths of personality introduce this Book, 
and intellectual activity follows—the activity which means life and progress 
for humanity. 

(3) As to the ethical result attendant on a careful study of the Bible I do 
not care to reason. It seems to me that in the great battle with selfishness 
and vice, the verdict has been rendered by the foes as well as the disciples 
and friends of the Great Teacher, in whom all the nobler disclosures of the 
Book centre. There are flowers whose fragrance seems to belong to their 
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very being. There are books where the influence is marked in one direction 
or another from introduction to close. There is one Book the vicious dread, 
and the man looking for a better life here and hereafter prizes beyond 
expression. The words of Sir Walter Scott, in his departing day, recur to 
us: “There is but one Book now.” But this point receives such a wide 
advocacy, as the American pulpit holds forth the religious claims of the 
Bible, and more than two-thirds of the American people understand these 
claims, that I need only refer to the moral force the Bible exerts. The men 
who sincerely study the life and principles of the great Redeemer, around 
whom Prophets and Apostles gather, are not the men who curse a present 
world and cloud the hopes of humanity. 

But, granting these points, the Church may be said to be the proper 
organization to take charge of Biblical instruction. There are some bodies of 
Christians who take a very positive stand on this, and refuse to modify their 
belief in this matter. In colleges controlled by them their own teachers can 
be selected as representing their own ideas. Of course, I cannot present 
their views. In other colleges where exceptional cases are found of students 
objecting to Biblical study, on account of parental feeling, the excuse may 
be readily granted. I look at the matter from my own freer standpoint, and 
refer to the larger number of American colleges where no special religious 
position is taken beyond that of the essential Christian belief. And in these 
I press the study of the Bible on account of: 

(4) A widespread ignorance of its full power. In spite of churches and 
Sunday-schools, there is still remarkable ignorance, even among the better- 
educated, of the “great classic.” The chief effort of churches is to press 
the religious and ethical truth upon men. The best “lessons ”—those 
contained in the Episcopalian Prayer-book, that noble “well of English 
undefiled ”— are read without comment and without change from year to 
year, and only show the main currents of the volume. To one who attends 
a church regularly, the instruction is on certain leading topics, and on these 
the community is quite well informed. In schools on Sunday, where one 
hour a week is yielded to Biblical instruction, sections are chosen here and 
there. But the minds of the young are rarely fixed upon the remarkable 
literary, historical and philosophical features of the whole Book. The 
teachers employed are usually concerned, and rightly enough, with the 
religious condition of those under their charge, and aim to bring immediate 
pressure on their conscience and heart. 

The Church may do the best it can, and yet from the time it can occupy; 
and the relative value of the topics it presents essential to well-being, the 
Church must omit much a College can present. And then, outside all 
churches, what numbers of the young are found, many of whom seek a 
college education. These last are amazingly ignorant in certain lines of 
information. Some of them can te]l every leading street in Paris, New York» 
or London, but never heard of a certain road called the “strait,” with its 
narrow portal. Graduates of certain colleges stand and argue whether the 
story of the judgment of Solomon did not belong to the “ Arabian Nights,” 
while leading merchants, keen enough in business, seeing a picture of. 
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Jephthah’s daughter, inquire vainly among friends as to who she was or what 
she did. The newspaper knowledge of the Biblical records is mainly con- 
fined to a reading up for editorials on trials for heresy, and an exceedingly 
scanty recognition of any place for a special creed in the mind of what is 
termed a “real Christian.” Surely there is a demand that some place should 
be given to this Book of books amid Latin and Greek classics, French and 
German literature, or manuals of Physical Science. It seems to me that 
something of its power should be brought by competent teachers to young 
minds and hearts seeking the development of the whole nature. Let 
churches work in their own lines. To my mind this Book belongs to hut 
manity, and it has a profit for the intellectual, as well as for those who con- 
cern themselves always and everywhere with the moral nature. 

The four lines of argument I have so briefly indicated might be extended 
to greater length did time permit. I would recapitulate. The English 
Bible, being so unique in its contents, in its stimulating mental effect, and in 
its ethical results, more than commends itself for a place in a college course, 
while the general ignorance of its treasures, by larger numbers of our young 
men seeking an education, enforces this claim. Let me add a few words as 
to the relative time to be given to such study. 

It seems to me that a single hour a week during the whole or parts of the 
Junior year among the veguired studies might be enough for any teacher to 
show his students the value of entering upon a systematic course, and that 
then it might be made an ‘‘elective” with an hour or two each week given 
to it during the whole or part of the Senior year. To many young men the 
Bible is a sort of bugbear from the way it has been presented to them by 
unwise teachers in the home or in the church. Even where it has been 
partially studied, as I have said, the religious and ethical side has been alone 
turned to their gaze, while the historical, literary, and, if I may use the 
word, artistic features have never been considered. Attention being reguired 
for a moderate time, | think many of. our students who had reached the 
last years of college life would choose for themselves the further pursuits of 
Biblical knowledge. 

As to the methods of teaching, they must be left to the teacher himself. 
The literature on this subject is enormous, and models are not wanting. A 
man need not have gone, during the past years, further than Yale University 
if he wished to learn how young men can be brought to enjoy Biblical 
study. Given a mind filled with the result of modern knowledge, and a 
heart touched with more than merely intellectual enthusiasm, and our 
college students will not have to be driven to the careful and constant 
investigation of the wonderful contents of this Book of books. 

There is but one word more. There are very bitter foes of the Bible in 
many of our high intellectual circles. I do not see why they should be, but 
as long as the fact remains that they ave, the question must be met whether 
a small minority of men are to order the course of what I know is a vast 
majority of our noblest American leaders. I suppose ¢/at¢ question must be 
solved by every college for itself; in a growing number of our colleges it has 
been settled. But there are also great friends of the Bible who fear that 
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collegiate study of the Book may detract somewhat from the reverence 
which they always demand for it. To such we can only say, if reverence 
for the Bible diminishes on intellectual investigation, then the Book falsifies 
itself. If its contents are only to be prized when preserved in the gilded 
covers which grace the parlor, or when breathed by consecrated lips from a 
pulpit, then the Bible to-day is not like Him around whom its truth gathers. 
To my own mind one of the best incentives to reverence for the Book of 
books is its ability to meet the sharpest treatment humanity can give. If 
men reject it, the Bible claims it will outlast such rejection. “This anvil 
has worn out many a hammer.” If men will consider and receive it, it 
claims it will give them the noblest and most lasting years. This is one of 
its proofs of being beyond the merely human in its great leading charac- 
teristics. Any so-called reverence for this Book which decries its constant 
and careful study by the young is superstitious folly. Any fear for its 
holding in the future a throne of supremacy as strong and secure as it held 
in the past, because it is brought into the clearest light and tried by the 
strongest tests the brain and heart and conscience can apply, is to my mind 
no proof of a real friendship. For Prophet and Apostle in its pages unite 
in one grand declaration whose truth eighteen centuries attest: “The grass 
withereth and the flower falleth, but the Word of the Lord abideth forever.” 
(Isaiah 40; 1 Peter 1.) 


Dean H. S. White, of Cornell University, remarked : 

“In connection with Dr. Duryee’s paper I would say that it 
seems to me that it would be a matter of general interest to the 
Convention if some statement could be made of the voluntary 
work that is done at the University in connection with Bible 
study. AsI am not so familiar with this work as some others 
present, I will ask President Adams to make some short state- 
ments of the work in that field which is done here.” 

President Adams remarked : 

“T did not anticipate being called on to speak upon this sub- 
ject, though, while I was listening to the very interesting paper 
read by Dr. Duryee, I was thinking that it might be well to 
bring in the Unzversity Bulletin, in order to show what is done 
at this University in the study of the Bible. The building in 
which we now hold our meeting was given for the purposes of 
the Christian Association and such other uses of the University 
as might not interfere with the work of the Association. Con- 
nected with the Association, which is so large as to number 
500 members, there are various organizations for the careful 
study of the Bible. This study is carried on, not in the way in 
which the study of the Bible is ordinarily conducted in the Sun- 
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day-schools and churches, but in a way to obtain a broader and 
profounder knowledge of the Bible, not only as a system of 
religious belief, but as a literature and as a book in every way 
worthy of our profound study. I cannot state the exact num- 
ber of classes that have been organized and meet every week in 
the rooms of this building. There are six or eight, possibly 
more. One of these classes meets on Saturday and the others 
on Sunday. There has been put in one of the rooms of the 
building a library of about a thousand volumes for the use of the 
members of these classes and the teachers. The members of 
the Executive Committee of this Association met this morning 
in the library room. I do not know whether they observed the 
nature of the books on the shelves. If so, they saw that the 
works have been selected with great care for the study of the 
Bible in the larger sense of that term. I believe that the num- 
bers who come together here in the course of the week are so 
much elevated and inspired by their studies that a very consider- 
able influence is exerted in behalf of better thought and better 
life. The classes, with two exceptions, are conducted by pro- 
fessors of the University. Two of the classes are taught by 
ladies who are also connected with the University. 

“Tt may also be said that, in founding the Sage School of Phi- 
losophy, provision was made for a chair in the History and Phi- 
losophy of Religion and Christian Ethics. This will lead, after 
the present year, if it does not this year, toa careful study of 
the Bible in the sense shown in the paper to which I have re- 
ferred. It is a department that is far-reaching in its influence ; 
and it is intended to do the work which I believe every Univer- 
sity should, if possible, provide for.” 

Professor George A. Harter, of Delaware College, then read 
a paper on: 


THE COLLEGE AND THE PEOPLE: HOW MAY THEY BE 
BROUGHT INTO CLOSER RELATIONS? 


A vast deal of energy, spent in educational efforts, is frittered away 
through want of proper contact between the successive grades of our schools. 
The college, especially, occupies a position in the system remote from efficient 
contact with the educational agencies below it. Every year crowds of grad- 
uates go out for higher training in universities and professional schools, or 
into the active duties of life, with much to learn, and not a little to unlearn, 
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before they can adjust themselves in harmonious relations with their new 
surroundings. 

First established for the purpose of preparing young men for what were 
then styled the “ learned professions,” the college did not appeal to a wide con- 
stituency. Later, when new employments arose, having the dignity and 
responsibility of professions, the old course was found inadequate to satisfy 
the demands made upon the college, and modifications in preparatory studies 
became necessary. The curriculum, thus widened in scope by the pressure 
of increasing demands for instruction in subjects not provided for, prepared 
the way for a great change in college organization. The rapid advances in 
the natural and physical sciences, and their widespread applications to the 
affairs of life, gave to the new studies overwhelming importance in the eyes 
of the people. The old curriculum was put on the defensive and had to show 
cause why it should be longer maintained. 

The old order demonstrated its fitness to live, but the new was givena 
place alongside. Then a short but sharp contest over the comparative edu- 
cational values of the two courses led to the breaking down of the clearly- 
defined divisions between them, and to the adoption of systems permitting 
greater or less freedom of election. The expanded curriculum was either 
broken up into groups, co-ordinate in dignity and disciplinary value, or the 
student was allowed to select for himself, under competent direction, studies 
so related as to form a sufficiently coherent course to yield educational 
results. 

The colleges, though proverbially conservative, have responded to the 
demands of the times in furnishing instruction in everything that can be 
reasonably asked for, and experience has demonstrated the wisdom of their 
action through their gain in teaching power and their increased enrolment of 
students. Through the generosity of the national government each state 
receives a splendid annual endowment for the aid of colleges whose business 
it is, while not excluding classical studies, to give instruction in those branches 
that directly relate to “agriculture and the mechanical arts.” 

The lack of the fullest popular sympathy with the work of our colleges 
cannot be attributed to their failure to cater to the needs of the public. A 
great change in college methods is observable in the increased care for the 
physical side of the student’s life. A slow but radical reform in college 
government is working out, and the student communities, judiciously intrusted 
with the regulation of the conduct of their members, develop that self-reliance 
and self-restraint that constitute noble manhood. 

The smaller institutions have not been outdone by the larger in breaking 
down the hard and fast lines of the old system. In their eager desire to keep up 
with the times they have strained to the utmost their resources in teaching force 
and educational appliances. Undoubtedly this development of the college, in 
large measure due to pressure from without, brings it into closer touch with 
the people through the promised fitness of the graduates for the various 
duties of modern life. Besides, it appeals more directly to the people for 
patronage as furnishing a training immediately available for the earning of a 
dignified livelihood or for the rapid prosecution of preparatory professional 
studies. 
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Just here lies a great source of danger, and the too great readiness of 
our colleges to respond to a popular demand cannot but lead to popular 
rebuke. The people are better able to judge results than to prescribe means 
for their accomplishment. With the growing tendency of colleges to adopt 
the mercantile policy of offering the most taking wares, without due consid- 
eration of the real needs of their patrons, the highest duties of an educational 
institution may be overlooked. There is no doubt that the elasticity of the 
new courses gives them a power to stimulate and develop the energies of 
students of every variety of taste and inclination that the old required course 
could never possess, but the proper administration of these courses can be 
performed only by those who have made education a study. 

No attempt is made in this paper to define the legitimate work or the 
proper sphere of the college in an educational system. Natural circumstances, 
our social constitution, and, in some cases, the very condition of foundation 
and support, have led many colleges to admit studies in their courses dis- 
tinctly technical and professional. It has been found that the practical and 
useful are not necessarily incompatible with the elevating and refining. It is 
presumed that those intrusted with the management of our colleges are not 
only qualified by their attainments in their several departments, but that they 
are thoroughly interested in all that concerns the welfare of the people. 

If there is good ground for the charge so frequently made in the public press, 
that college faculties are too deeply imbedded in scholastic ruts to see the 
educational needs of the people, and to offer intelligent solutions for their 
difficulties, we must arouse ourselves to the earnest study of humanity and 
convince the public that we are worthy of their confidence. 

The teacher, by the nature of his work, is cut off from close intercourse 
with busy men of affairs, and the seclusion of his calling too often brings the 
unjust charge of indifference toward the great questions that affect the public 
good. He cannot afford to neglect the matters that agitate the popular mind. 
He must be quick to discern the tendencies of the times, and ready to aid in 
directing the currents of popular thought. He must be a student of man, 
not merely as a possible patron or a probable candidate for a certain modi- 
cum of instruction, but asa member of a complex social organism. Animated 
with the spirit of “ humani nihil alienum” his work will assume a breadth of 
character that will command respect and attention. 

The wonderful development of the University Extension movement, 
with its lectures, class exercises, and students’ associations, opens up a wide 
field for enlarging the usefulness of our higher institutions. It is a kind of 
vast educational omnibus line, with potentialities of ramification that will 
enable our colleges to apply university methods to the social and intellectual 
betterment of every community. Not the least of the benefits of University 
Extension will be found in its reaction upon the colleges and universities 
themselves. Besides removing popular prejudice, and the distrust of academic 
subjects and methods that widely obtains, it will put new life in the teaching 
of the college. Contact with busy people, voluntarily undertaking serious 
studies and enthusiastically adopting college methods, as far as they are 
adaptable, will do much to remove the depressing influence that too often 
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comes from the monotonous routine of the class-room. The college will 
come to understand the people better and to interpret properly their appeals 
for help, and it will not be surprising if it is found that the need they feel 
differs widely from the want they express. In order that this new educational 
growth may yield the richest fruitage, great care must be taken to let it 
develop into a form of sufficient elasticity to adapt itself to the various con- 
ditions of different communities. Central organization is good for the col- 
lection and dissemination of information, for arousing enthusiasm, and for 
securing that safety that is “in a multitude of counsellors,’’ but local institu- 
tions best understand the conditions that obtain in the fields that they are 
looked to to care for, and a national University Extension society should 
possess flexibility enough to include all efforts, however differently planned 
and executed, that lie in the general direction of the movement. Many of 
our colleges have been doing true University Extension work for years. Es- 
pecially is this the case with those institutions having departments of instruc- 
tion and experimentation in agriculture. Not only have the workers in these 
departments spent much time in the preparation and delivery of lectures for 
farmers, but they have carried University methods into agricultural communi- 
ties by establishing numerous experimental plots and by enlisting the co opera- 
tion of practical farmers in the conduct of investigations. 

The increasing frequency of the appearance of purely educational arti- 
cles in the popular magazines and reviews, shows that the people are thor- 
oughly interested in the management of our schools and colleges, and thought- 
ful educators, by availing themselves of the opportunities thus offered, can do 
much to bring about a clear understanding of their aims and methods. It is 
through such publications only that questions relating to the adaptation of 
educational means to the ends desired, can be brought directly before the 
people, for discussions of this nature in the journals of the profession are as 
abortive as sermons against non-attendance at church. 

While our colleges are expanding their curricula, so as to keep pace with 
the rapid advances of the age in every department of mental activity, while 
they are elaborating and applying means to make their influence as far-reach- 
ing as possible upon the lives of the people, while they are teaching and illus- 
trating the doctrine that there are higher employments than those of mere 
material prosperity, there still exists a wide gap between them and the sources 
to which they must look for their supply of students. Good primary and 
secondary schools are essential to the widest usefulness of institutions of 
higher instruction, and college men cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
cause of elementary education. 

Lack of organic union between the college and lower schools is more 
than made up by the stronger bond of community of interests and sameness 
of purpose. The schools of the people are the natural feeders of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Special fitting schools but emphasize the fact 
that a discontinuity exists, and make the gap wider. The cry for a shorter 
curriculum comes from a desire to economize in money as well as in time, and 
the need of preparation not furnished by the public secondary schools. makes 
it impossible for many bright young men to gratify their desire to enjoy a 
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course of liberal study before seriously beginning to make arrangements for 
earning a livelihood. The public school system is developing high-schools 
in almost every village, that with proper encouragement and wise assistance 
may be made to lead directly to the college, and with this connecting link 
supplied, our educational system will realize the lofty sentiment that inspired 
the founder of this great university by bringing it about that “any person 
can find instruction in any study.” 

These schools thus brought up to meet the requirements for successful 
collegiate work, will lose none of their usefulness for those whose schooling 
will end at this stage. On the contrary, they will gain in power and influence. 
The college demands of its matriculates no studies that do not contribute to 
the development of the best intellectual and social powers. The college looks 
for a degree of mental maturity, the power of sustained attention and some 
breadth of culture in its students, and where these are found, lack of desira- 
ble attainments in particular directions can easily be excused. 

Our small colleges have a useful function to perform in the educational 
economy of the country. They are local centres that keep alive the desire 
for liberal culture in communities remote from our larger institutions. They 
make collegiate training accessible to many to whom it would otherwise be 
denied. They can do high service in the cause of general education by 
Strengthening and encouraging everything that makes for the public good. 
They will miss their greatest opportunity for usefulness if they undertake 
what can be done just as well by the lower schools, not only thus weakening 
their own influence, but discouraging the growth of that part of the system 
that most needs fostering. 

It is easy to show that our present system of primary and secondary edu- 
cation is an exceedingly wasteful one. That content with existing affairs 
that arises from indifference, is neither better nor worse than mere complain- 
ing that they are not otherwise. It is our duty to help devise remedies as 
well as to point out faults. We cannot hold ourselves aloof from the work- 
ers in lower fields, but we must study the great problem of education from 
the beginning. We can assist in elevating the dignity of the teacher’s call- 
ing; we can use our influence with Boards of Education, and in many other 
ways we can contribute to the guidance of the educational forces below. 

It is the duty of colleges to give pedagogics a place in their courses of 
study, if for no other reason than to show that they recognize such a thing as the 
science of education. They will then be enabled, without going out of their. 
way, to exercise a great influence for good in a direction in which their help 
is much needed. 

The books on teaching, to which the young educator used to have re- 
course for advice as to how to do this, or how to avoid that, with their de- 
lightful definiteness of promise, and exasperating vagueness of fulfilment, 
have fortunately given place to a rational pedagogic literature. In the last 
few years a constantly increasing number of college and university men have 
set about the study of educational problems with true scientific spirit, and as 
a result broader views and more liberal practices are beginning to prevail. 
As Americans we are justly proud of our schools, and through them the col- 
lege may be brought close to the affections of the people. 
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Professor George T, Ettinger then read a paper on: 


THE RELATIONS AND DUTIES OF COLLEGES TO THEIR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


To the student of the well-defined theories and systems of education in 
ancient times much of our so-called modern education seems to be in a 
highly chaotic state. It is greatly to be regretted that this is especially true 
of education in our own country. Some of it is good; much, unfortunately 
too much, is bad; while most of it is more or less marred by undue haste 
and bears the evident marks of mere experiment. This unfortunate state of 
affairs is due largely to the poorly defined object of education in our country 
and the still more poorly developed methods employed to attain that object. 
Our educational creeds, like some of our religious creeds, are in a transitional 
state, the result of constant revision. Our educational methods partake too 
much of the character of our business methods. The youth of our land 
must be taught to make money as early as possible; hence the education that 
will enable them to do that most promptly is, by many, considered the best. 
In the catechism of such individuals man’s chief end is to make money. 
In consequence, the educational world is resounding with the great and 
constant cry for a practical education. Whether the better and nobler nature 
of the youth, his finer qualities of mind and heart, are to be developed, 
seems to be a purely secondary question. 

This demand for a practical education that will advance the material 
prosperity of the individual is attended with a competition between rival in- 
stitutions just as sharp, and in many cases as bitter, as that afforded by the 
more material walks of daily business. Institutions must send out their 
“drummers” to seek patronage, and thus compete with sister institutions. 
This spirit of competition in many cases causes the assumption of false 
names and titles; a first-class college apes to be a university, while a respect- 
able academy pretends to be a college. All this largely contributes to so 
chaotic a condition of affairs and to the degradation of the cause of education 
in general. As always, however, it is easier to detect the ill than to prescribe 
the remedy. While some may think that I have dwelt at undue length upon 
this phase of our education, it has seemed to me a proper and almost neces- 
sary introduction to a brief discussion of our theme. Leaving, therefore, 
the formation of a system of education to my older and more experienced 
colleagues in the cause, I shall venture to express a few plain and practical 
ideas on “The Relations and Duties of Colleges to their Preparatory 
Schools,’ as suggested by the thought and the experience of the past ten 
years of my professional work. . 

My ideal preparatory school would be connected, as a separate department, 
with the college for which it chiefly prepared. This would save time, money, 
and energy. The curricula of school and college could then be so adjusted 
that the one prepared for the other with the least possible waste of time or 
energy. Thus there would be no overlapping of studies; the student would 
not be too far advanced in one subject and not far enough in another. The 
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result would be a better course mapped out for school and college by the 
same authorities, and applied with such modifications as the case might 
require. While the preparatory school should be under the same board of 
trustees, its internal government should be entirely independent of the college 
faculty. While the course in general should be outlined for the preparatory 
department, the details of the course, the selection of text-books, and other 
questions of this nature, should be entirely in the hands of the preparatory 
authorities. In other words, the preparatory school should form a separate 
department of the institution. 

The preparatory school, like its superior, the college, should be endowed. 
It should be entirely independent of income from patronage, and thus be 
perfectly. free to enforce discipline, and carry on its work. For good 
discipline and thorough work this is highly essential, especially in a school 
whose limited number of students would necessitate a consideration of 
income and consequent catering to patronage. The financial phase of the 
question constitutes a serious problem that must be solved by school and 
college. How far may we regard the wishes of our patrons without com- 
promising our standard and our independence? Furnish sufficient endowment 
and the problem is easily solved. . 

The school and the college both belong to the same system, in which each 
should have its own well-defined place. Hence there should be no encroach- 
ment of the one upon the other. They are not rivals, but different parts of 
the same whole. The relation of school and college can be most intimate, 
friendly, and cordial. No unreasonable demands should be made; and, 
above all things, each must learn to appreciate the difficulties of the other. 
The preparatory teacher can as little do with his pupils whatever he pleases 
as can the college professor do with his older and more-developed students 
whatever he pleases. The potter-and-the-clay theory of education has been 
found to be based on a beautiful but treacherous analogy. Many a teacher 
is as little satisfied with the results of his preparatory work as is the con- 
scientious professor satisfied with some of the work that he turns out of 
college. So, my good college professor, do not blame the preparatory 
teacher for the poor preparation of your students, but think of some of your 
own weak Seniors, for whose mental equipment you yourself would hardly 
care to be held responsible. Do not expect more from the preparatory 
school than you yourself can furnish. When a student does not conduct 
himself properly in your college classes, do not blame the teacher under 
whom he prepared and for whom he, perhaps, behaved, but maintain 
discipline in your own class. It may be profitable to compare briefly 
the positions of the professor and the teacher. Usually the professor 
has an endowed chair,*has before him but one class at a time, and 
that, generally, of students of a more advanced age. On the other 
hand, the preparatory teacher too often must depend on the income 
of the school, must teach a class and maintain discipline with the other 
members of the school, and, moreover, has to deal with boys and young men 
when their ideas of conduct and conscience are still very hazy. And yet 
some college professors are inclined to blame the preparatory teacher for 
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poor work in college. My dear professor, if you do not find the applicant 
prepared, do not admit him. But too often you take him anyway. 

This brings me to the one prime duty of a college to its preparatory 
school, and that is, the college should not admit students on condition. To 
admit on conditions too often isa farce. How often are the conditions as fully 
and as thoroughly satisfied as if the work had previously been done in regular 
course? Young men, anxious to save time and not very particular as to 
thoroughness of preparation, eager to get through and obtain a diploma, 
thus enter college on just as little as they possibly can. Such admission on 
condition is a confession that the student is not properly prepared, but that, 
without regard to this fact, he is nevertheless admitted. Such a proceeding 
is most detrimental to the efficiency and the prosperity of a preparatory 
school; it demoralizes preparatory work and practically destroys the 
standard. Such admission makes the Freshman class a sort of preparatory 
class in which the variously-prepared students must be “coached” into a 
homogeneous whole. The evil results of conditioning fall with redoubled 
weight upon the preparatory school. The very professor who accepts a 
student on conditions is too often tempted to attribute the student’s poor 
progress in college to poor preparation, when said professor should blame 
himself for having accepted so poorly-prepared a student. What kind of 
work can the school do, what kind of standard can it maintain, when both 
teacher and pupil know that the applicant will be admitted, whether he has 
read two books of the Anabasis or six? If your standard calls for six 
books, demand six or say nothing at all about the matter and accept the 
applicant on what he offers. This miserable system of conditioning leads to 
hasty preparation in which students try to enter college on the shortest 
possible time and the smallest possible quantity. If you lower the bars by 
conditioning, you must not blame the preparatory school for poor prepara- 
tion, but thank yourselves for it. Make it impossible for the student to enter 
except according to the general requirements, and he must devote the neces- 
sary time and effort to his preparation. Then can the preparatory school 
maintain a standard. As it is, conditioning is both unjust and injurious 
to the teacher, the student, and the professor. On this subject Ex-President 
Barnard, of Columbia College, in speaking of his college days, says: 
‘* There was one thing in the usages of that day at Yale on which those of 
the present time are not animprovement. After his entrance examination, 
a boy was either in college or he was out of it. There were no half-way 
admissions,—‘on conditions,’ as the phrase is, meaning that there is a 
supplementary examination to come by and by. A man might ‘scrape 
through,’ as it was called, and be liable to founder further on; but he might 
also, with due diligence, even after such a peril, swing clear, and become in 
time a superior scholar,—a thing of no infrequent occurrence.” * 

Another duty the college owes the preparatory school is the proper 
recognition of the work of the school. If the school is worthy of it, as it 
ought to be, its students should be admitted to college on the certificate of 





* ““ How I was Educated Papers,’ p. 35. 
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the preparatory authorities. Such a course would properly recognize the 
preparatory teacher and his work, and would give him the position in 
education which his labors and attainments fully deserve; for to be the head 
of a first-class preparatory school requires a general scholarship, a fertility 
of resources, and a patient labor that would by no means do shame to many 
a college professor’s chair. The demand that such work be recognized by 
certificates is altogether just and reasonable. As the professor of mathe- 
matics does not, by personal examination, call into question the recommend- 
ation of the head of the classical department, so the college faculty should 
recognize the honest work of the preparatory school by a like confidence in 
its recommendation. Who is better able to know the fitness of the applicant 
for the Freshman class, the college professor, with his single entrance 
examination, or the preparatory teacher, who, by daily personal contact in 
the recitation-room, knows the habits, the ability, and the enthusiasm of the 
student? There seems to be but one answer to the question. 

This method also is more just to the student. It obviates an unnecessary 
entrance examination, in which excitement and nervous tension often do not 
permit the best display of the student’s ability. We all know what sad 
havoc examinations sometimes play with the student’s wits; for, in the 
language of Colton’s “ Lacon,” ‘examinations .are formidable even to the 
best prepared, for the greatest fool may ask more questions than the wisest 
man can answer.” In promotion by certificate, previous standing in class 
and the honest effort of continued work would be the tests, far better than a 
single examination. 

Another duty our colleges owe their preparatory schools is, if possible, a 
more uniform standard of admission. The varying standard renders it 
extremely difficult and additionally expensive for certain schools that may, 
at the same time, be preparing students for different colleges. So long as 
the standard of admission varies as it still varies, there is special reason why 
each institution should have its own preparatory school. 

Briefly to recapitulate by way of conclusion: Each institution should have 
its own preparatory department, properly endowed and equipped. Both 
school and college should have the most intimate and friendly relations. 
Each should know and appreciate the difficulties and the limitations of the 
other. The colleges should adopt and maintain a fair and uniform standard 
of admission. ‘ Positively no admission on condition” should be the motto 
over every college door. Students should be admitted on certificates from 
reputable preparatory schools. 


After the reading of these papers business was taken up, and 
the President appointed as a Committee on Nominations of 
officers for the ensuing year Secretary Burk, President Scott and 
Dean Andrews. A letter was read from Professor Hewitt as to 
the desirability of securing from the Commissioners of the Co- 
lumbian Exhibition at Chicago liberal provision for an exhibit 
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of the Universities and Colleges of the United States. The 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee. 

A communication was received from the New York State 
Council of School Superintendents, containing the following re- 
solutions adopted at a meeting held at Ithaca, October 14, 15 
and 16, and by it transmitted to the Convention of the College | 
Association : 

“ Resolved, That the Council of School Superintendents of the State of 
New York declares its opinion that it is essential to the effective working and 
well-being of the High Schools and Secondary Schools of New York State, 
that the Colleges and Universities of New York State should adopt require- 
ments for admission in English, uniform with those of the other Middle States 
and of New England. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Council transmit to the Association 
of Colleges for the Middle States a copy of the foregoing resolution. 

“The above resolutions, offered by Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn, were unanimously adopted. 

E. V. JONES, 
Secretary of the Council.” 


On motion, the resolution was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
On motion of Professor Butler, it was 


“Resolved, That it be referred to the Executive Committee to consider the 
advisability of so extending the scope and membership of this Association 
as to include representatives of the Preparatory Schools in the Middle States 
and Maryland, and to report at the next annual meeting.” 


On motion, the Convention adjourned until 3 p.m. The dele- 
gates were entertained at luncheon in Sage Hall. 


Friday, November 27, 3 P.M. 

The Convention re-assembled ; President Low in the chair. 
The Committee on Nominations presented its report, whereupon 
the following officers were unanimously elected : President : Seth 
Low, LL.D., of Columbia College. Vice-Presidents : D. C. Gil- 
man, LL.D., of Johns Hopkins University ; H. E. Webster, 
LL.D., of Union College; Francis L. Patton, LL.D., of Prince- 
ton College ; James C. Welling, LL.D., of Columbian University; 
Albert N. Raub, Ph.D., of Delaware College ; Charles De Garmo, 
Ph.D., of Swarthmore College. Corresponding Secretary: N. L. 
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Andrews, LL.D., of Colgate University. Recording Secretary : 
Rev. Jesse Y. Burk, A.M., of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: John B. Kieffer, Ph.D., of Franklin and Marshall 
College. Executive Committee (in addition to the above officers 
ex officio) : Allan Marquand, Ph.D., L.H.D., of Princeton College; 
Edward H. Magill, LL.D., of Swarthmore College; William 
Pepper, M.D., LL.D., of the University of Pennsylvania; Hora- 
tio S. White, Ph.D., of Cornell University. 

Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia College, as 
referee, then read a paper 


ON PERMITTING STUDENTS TO TAKE STUDIES IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS WHILE PURSUING A REGULAR 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSE. 


This question is distinctly one of practical, and not merely theoretical, 
importance. It relates to a condition of. affairs that has gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, come into existence at the universities and colleges whose 
organization includes one or more professional schools. Its significance, how- 
ever, is not confined to institutions of that class and grade. Every college, 
however small or distant, some of whose students look forward to the study 
of law, medicine, theology, or applied science, after graduation—and where 
is there a college that will not be included in such a description ?—is directly 
interested in the answer that this question receives, for reasons that will pres- 
ently appear. 

Two distinct points are involved : (1) the advisability of allowing students 
to pursue certain studies, usually called professional, as part of a regular 
undergraduate course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and (2) the advis- 
ability of counting such studies as part of the equipment for two degrees, the 
general degree of A. B. and the special or technical degree in law, medicine, 
theology, or applied science. My own conviction is that both courses of 
action are not only advisable, but desirable. The grafting of certain prelim- 
inary professional studiés on the undergraduate course will (1) still further 
enrich the courses leading to the A. B. degree, (2) stimulate professional 
education and render it more liberal and less formal and pragmatic, (3) meet 
the demand for a shorter period of study in college and professional school 
combined, without sacrificing the interests of either. 

The strong and steady tendency away from narrow and strictly required 
courses of study, and the introduction of the group and elective systems, 
have greatly enriched and dignified the degree of Bachelor of Arts. That 
historical degree no longer stands for a single and necessarily one-sided sort 
of mental cultivation. Its possibilities are now almost infinite, while the 
general balance, between the studies pertaining to man and those pertaining 
to nature, is well presérved. One by one the natural sciences, the modern 
languages, the historical and political sciences, and the ancient languages 
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other than those of Greece and Rome, have been admitted to the undergrad- 
uate curriculum. This has been a distinct gain to scholarship and to many. 
sided intellectual training. Why, then, should the learned professions not be 
permitted to make their contribution? The very adjective “learned,” so often 
and so familiarly applied to them, indicates that the professions are not based 
upon some peculiar technique or form of knowledge that is out of all relation 
to general human culture. While, of course, their applications lead into a 
region that only the highly-trained specialist can explore, their whole theoret- 
ical basis, their scientific side, is merely a branch or limb of the great central 
trunk of learning. The learned professions participate, therefore, in their 
less technical parts at least, in those permanent elements of discipline and 
culture that distinguish the so-called liberal studies—those worthy of a free 
man, as the ancients put it. This simply means that any broad and liberal 
plan of professional. study contains subjects that have a value as part of a 
general education, entirely distinct from their significance as Propaedeutik 
for technical practice. Some institutions of the first rank have practically 
borne witness to this fact, although without raising the specific question now 
under discussion. An examination of the most recent catalogues of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton shows that the following subjects, all of which are to be 
found on the programmes of the professional schools of the first rank, are 
open to undergraduate students: common law, municipal law, constitutional 
law, history and institutes of Roman law, public international law, and his- 
tory of diplomacy, on the side of public and private law; physiological 
chemistry, anatomy, histology, and embryology, on the side of medicine; and 
church history, history of religions, Old Testament legal literature, history of 
Israel, science and religion, Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, and Arabic, on the 
side of theology. It will not be denied that all of these are fit subjects for 
college study, or that the A. B. degree is not fuller and richer for their pres- 
ence in the curriculum. It is just these studies, and others like them, that it 
is now proposed to allow formally to count toward the degree of A. B., even 
though they constitute part of a professional course as well. 

The action proposed will also affect professional education itself favor- 
ably. It is a melancholy fact that hitherto the standards of professional 
education in this country have not been high. Proprietary schools, run for 
revenue only, and the lack of a strong, intelligent public sentiment as to 
what amount of general education should be demanded of lawyers, physi- 
cians and ministers, have combined to make it possible for illiteracy and a 
professional degree or license to go hand-in-hand. The universities have set 
themselves to correct this evil, so far as their example and authority can do 
so. Obviously a university is not doing its ordinary duty, much less aiming 
at a high ideal, when it allows its professional schools to be used as mere 
hothouses to force immature students up to a point where they can just pass 
the minimum requirements for a license to practice. Unless the professional 
schools of a university are broad in scope and liberal in spirit, and unless 
they insist upon a reasonable amount of general education as a requisite for 
admission, they are open to the severest criticism. Yet the material demands 
of our time and the constant clamor for strictly utilitarian work in professional 
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schools, and as little of that as possible, are a strong force in the opposite 
direction. It is the privilege and the duty of the great body of arts and 
sciences that the Germans group together in their Philosophical Faculty, to 
render needed assistance in liberalizing and broadening the professional 
studies. The presence of the two in the same university organization means 
much; their interdependence and close co-operation in the way indicated 
means a great deal more. The student who lives in an atmosphere of litera- 
ture, art, science and philosophy, can hardly pursue his professional course 
in an unthinking and routine way. 

This plan will also meet the demand for a shorter period of study in the 
college and professional school combined, but without sacrificing the interests 
of either. The professional course will occupy three years, as now, and the 
course for the A. B. degree will remain the traditional four years in length. 
Neither will lose; rather both will gain. That this is a very real advantage 
will be readily recognized by those who appreciated the full meaning of the 
movement for the shortening of the college curriculum, which reached its 
greatest force and velocity about one year ago. It is an advantage which 
will promptly be seized, especially by those who are looking forward confi- 
dently to the day that we all hope for, when the university will shut out abso- 
lutely from its professional schools all those students who shall not have had 
a college course for at least two, and perhaps three years. 

Both at Columbia College and at Cornell University the step contem- 
plated by the title of this discussion has been taken. The senior in Colum- 
bia College is required to pursue studies that secure his attendance for fif- 
teen hours each week. In May, 1890, the action was taken that permitted a 
portion of this time to be devoted to subjects in law or in applied science 
Ten of the fifteen hours may be spent in the study of law, or the entire 
fifteen may, if the student desires it, be given to applied science. Itis a 
perfectly safe prophecy that in the near future the same opinion will be ac- 
corded in the case of medicine, and perhaps in that of theology as well. In 
the academic year 1890-91, seventeen seniors out of fifty who were candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts took advantage of the new arrangement 
to study law, and twenty-three applied science. In 1891-92 the numbers are 
twelve and twenty-one respectively, out of a class of thirty-seven. No ob- 
jection to the plan has been raised in any quarter, and those charged with 
its immediate administration agree that it works admirably. 

Cornell University has, by recent legislation, taken the same position on 
this question. Either juniors or seniors in good standing are permitted, 
under appropriate restrictions, to elect studies in the Law School. As at 
Columbia, such studies form part of the work of two degrees. At Cornell, 
however, this formal action cannot be called a change in policy, as was the 
case at Columbia, because for years past—as the Dean points out in his re- 
port for 1890-91—students in the general courses have been permitted to 
elect special work in the technical departments. 

It is also asked whether, if the policy indicated is to be generally en- 
tered upon, the student should be permitted to count the professional, or 
so-called professional, studies chosen by him as part of his undergraduate 
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course, for both degrees, the general and the special. I cannot regard this 
question as worthy of either serious or prolonged discussion. A degree is 
an entirely arbitrary symbol. It is granted or conferred when the work re- 
quired for it is completed. If a student completes successfully the work re- 
quired for two degrees or ten degrees, why should he not have them? There 
is a curiously perverse tendency in this country to magnify degrees and re- 
gard them as ends in themselves, while conferring them lavishly alike upon 
the just and upon the unjust. I am unable to share that view; and looking 
upon them merely as symbols, can see no good reason for withholding a 
degree simply because part of the work done for it was at the same time 
part of the work required or counted for another. At Columbia the work 
done for the degree of Master of Arts counts toward the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, and work done in the Union Theological Seminary for grad- 
uation, is counted as part of the equipment for the higher academic degrees. 
At Harvard the course in the Law School counts at once for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, and, if completed with distinction, for that of Master of 
Arts as well. Doubtless instances might be easily multiplied. 

The most far-reaching consideration in connection with this discussion 
is, however, the effect of the adoption of this policy on the smaller colleges, 
those that have an academic course only and no professional schools. Frankly, 
I think that the effect will be to draw off students from the colleges to the 
universities at about the end of the sophomore or junior year. A student 
can save time and broaden his opportunities by transferring himself to the 
university at that point. This differentiation between the college and the 
university must come; it is coming every day. During the last generation 
the college has been pushed too far upward. The waste of time in the 
lower schools, and the great pressure of new subjects of study, have caused 
this. Now that the university has been developed, however, the same 
reasons are no longer operative. The college can begin its work earlier by 
resting its freshman year upon the public high school instead of leaving a 
gap of a year and a half, or two years, between them. It can retain its four 
years’ course, and yet yield its students to the university at eighteen or 
nineteen. Its treasury will not be depleted nor its influence diminished. 
Not only because the plan under discussion commends itself as right and 
advisable, but because it will hasten the readjustment of our institutions for 
higher education on what seems to me a wiser and more efficient basis, 
I am unreservedly in its favor. 


Professor C. A. Collin, of the Cornell University Law School, 
as co-referee, read the following paper : 


ON ALLOWING UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS TO STUDY 
IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


What is the most valuable service this institution can render the men 
here while they stay here? is the practical question presented for immediate 
decision, daily, to every college or university in running order. What is the 
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most valuable service this institution can render to the largest number of 
men within its reach, who are prepared and able to be served by it? is the 
more fundamental question, which every college or university should be 
constantly trying to solve, a question which goes to the roots of the reason 
for the existence of colleges and universities. 

The great mass of youth who have completed a course of school study 
equivalent to a college preparation, have the option, so far as required school 
education is concerned, of plunging at once into business, or of commencing 
at once a course of strictly professional training in any of the so-called 
learned professions. The great majority, at this point, have, in fact, no option, 
but must begin at once the work of earning a living and making money. For 
a large majority, such is undoubtedly the better course. They complete their 
education in a school of experience which, even at that age, is the most valu- 
able school most of them could enter. Of those having the necessary 
means, and the disposition to receive profit from further general school 
study, many can take but one more year, fewer can take two years, fewer 
still can take three, comparatively very few can take a regular college course 
of four years, and absolutely very few can or ought to be professional 
scholars, practically staying all their lives in scholastic halls, transforming 
themselves from students into teachers or writers, directly, or through the 
intermediate stage of fellows or post-graduates. 

Shall the college invite or repel the one-year, two-year and three-year 
men? The traditional college theory has repelled from further general 
school study the academy graduate who recognizes that four more years of 
such study are more than he can afford. It has thereby practically driven 
into business, and into immediate professional preparation, a very large 
number of men who would otherwise have taken one, two or three years 
more of general school study. A man will ordinarily receive more than half 
the benefit of a four years’ course in a well-selected course of two years. 
But even if that be not so, two or three years may be all that many such can 
rightly afford. Is the college best serving its community which practically 
drives such men away from its walls? I answer, unhesitatingly and emphati- 
cally, no. 

If there is a large number of students entering any college or university, 
who ought, by reason of age or poverty, to be out of scholastic halls and 
beginning actual apprenticeship in their professions within five years 
thereafter, then such college or university should direct the studies of such 
men, upon the basis of a five years’ course rounded out with the fifth and 
last year, and not upon the basis of a six years’ course with the sixth year 
omitted. 

It may be urged that shorter-term students break up the symmetry of the 
course and lower the tone of culture which should pervade an institution 
aiming to impart a liberal education; that a four years’ course is at best only 
long enough to give a mere smattering of learning; that true scholarship. 
and genuine intellectual culture require a longer rather than shorter period 
of seclusion from the world, among books and teachers. The force of this 
argument is easily appreciated and easily exaggerated by men habitually 
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dwelling in the atmosphere of college life. Even apart from the pressure of 
poverty, it is not a sound general rule that a university should aim to hold 
its students as many years as the students can afford to stay. There is a 
quickly reached limit to the number of years that may be profitably spent at 
a university by the ordinary student. 

The great mass of university students do not intend to be, cannot, and 
ought not to be, professional scholars. It has been said of the medizval 
church that it made good saints but poor citizens. From like considerations 
the modern college is daily tempted to cultivate a few fine scholars rather 
than many useful citizens. Both the clergyman and the pedagogue are 
tempted to view man as made for the church or the college, and not to view 
the church and the college as made for men other than preachers and the 
faculty. The besetting sin of the pedagogue arises from his yielding to the 
temptation to insist upon a good school, systematic, regular, punctual, rigidly 
perfect, even though he kill his scholars. In the eyes of such a pedagogue, 
a perfect college will have a perfect course of four years, systematically and 
scientifically arranged; ‘will recognize no value from attendance during any 
shorter period, and will allow no variation from the perfect course prescribed. 
If the course is not fitted to the particular men in hand, that is unfortunate 
for the men: the course remains perfect. 

A large majority of the students in the law and medical schools of this 
country have never been students at college. For most of this majority the 
regular four years’ college course was impracticable. A shorter college 
course would have been practicable for many of them. A well-selected two 
or three years’ course at college would have been of great value to them, not 
only in their professional school work, but all through their lives, both as men 
and as lawyers or doctors. For most, but not for all of them, a four years’ 
college course would have been still more valuable, but it was not within 
their reach. Some of them have such maturity of age and business experi- 
ence, that a well-selected college course of three years would have more 
value fo. them than the regular college course of four years. 

If a young man of twenty, in addition to a good high-school education, 
has been thrown upon his own resources for two or three years, and has 
thereby received mental training and discipline which has transformed him 
from a boy into a man, he will find some of the details of the four years’ 
college course boyish rather than manly work. The mass of students enter 
college as boys, and some of the work of the first two years, proper and 
necessary for boys, is boys’ play fora man. But such a man of twenty may 
pursue two or three years of college work, before entering a law school, with 
very great profit. 

Unless these statements are disputed, the controlling proposition of this 
discussion clearly follows, to wit: the college aiming to render most valu- 
able service to the greatest number, will invite the attendance of short-term 
students, and will wisely direct them through selected courses, adjusted with 
reference to the number of years proposed. 

Every college should offer such two and three year courses as would be of 
greatest value to such men, and such courses should be rendered inviting 
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and attractive by making their real value apparent, and by making such 
students welcome, not treating them as interlopers or disturbers of the order 
of the college curriculum. 

Doubtless such arrangement of courses would divert some men from the 
regular college course, who can and ought to stay the full four years. It will 
import into some classes a few men not so well prepared to take up the study 
in hand, as are the four years’ course men, who constitute the majority of 
the class. But in most cases, the short-term men will have a fair equivalent 
in their greater age and experience; or, if not, they can be kept in Freshman 
and Sophomore classes. 

A three years’ college course and a two years’ law school course is a very 
fair portion of time to be spent in school study after high school graduation, 
by a man who proposes to be a practicing lawyer, and not merely a scholarly 
jurist. He should be cordially invited to courses so arranged, if he cannot 
afford to do better. 

I am aware that I have not touched on the precise question proposed for 
this discussion, which is, in substance, whether any such degree as B.A., 
B.S., or Ph.B. should be conferred upon such student upon the satisfactory 
completion of three years of a college course and one year of law school, 
and the degree of LL.B. upon the completion of the second year of law 
school. 

The question seems not to be whether such a course of study will be valu- 
able, adapted to the needs of a large body of students, and should be freely 
opened to them, but is simply whether the fact of having taken such a course 
should be indicated by certain degrees, which have heretofore indicated 
something else. 

If this discussion concerns degrees merely,I doubt if it is worth while. A 
degree is the mere external sign of a supposed internal substance. If the 
substance exists without the sign, there is no greatloss. If the sign be 
appended where the substance is absent, it is a sham, a false pretence and a 
humbug of the worst kind, because coming from the last place where sham, 
false pretence or humbug should receive any toleration. 

Sound scholarship, generous culture and thorough knowledge are valuable, 
as they affect the character and quality of the man. They shine by their 
own light to those who have eyes to see. It is worth while to expend much 
energy in discussing the particular label which will properly indicate, to those 
who have not such eyes, the precise variety of manly character and quality 
which a certain course of study is supposed to produce? Is it necessary or 
useful to make proclamation at all to the effect that this is John Doe, A.B.., 
to wit: Upon being ground through an education machine, John Doe 
received this stamp on his outside, which he will show conspicuously for the 
balance of his life, whereby it will be known to all, and particularly to those 
who would not otherwise discover it, that John Doe is a scholar of broad 
knowledge and superior culture ? 

The ordinary baccalaureate degrees have lost all significance, except a 
mere presumption that the bearer of the degree has spent four years of 
general study at college. If the degree proves to have been honorary, even 
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that presumption disappears, and it is difficult to say whether the degree 
signifies wealth, learning, political ability or good fellowship. 

The degree of A.B., even when conferred in course, does not necessarily 
mean either any Greek, Latin or other culture study. No one knows what 
B.S. or Ph.B. means. Ph.D. is oftener honorary than otherwise, and has 
scarcely more significance at the end of a man’s name than Esq., for Esq. 
still has a gender signification which Ph.D. has lost. Except the profes- 
sional degrees which serve to advertise business pursuits, the whole system 
of degress, from top to bottom, is meaningless, hollow, false, and essentially 
humbug. 

The medizeval degree system is in ruins, and no restoration will adapt it 
to modern uses. The caudal appendage of a learned degree, at the end of a 
man’s name, is in the nature of a Darwinian survival, a relic of barbarism 
which has lost its usefulness, and no amount of tender nursing can coax it 
out again to its original stately proportions. 

To the same system belongs the long array of prefixed titles—chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, provost, dean, doctor, professor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, docent, proctor, instructor, tutor—a titular list which would do 
credit to the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Red Men. How 
refreshing it would be to find occasionally in the faculty list of an institution 
of learning, the square, solid Anglo-Saxon name teacher, the best name for 
one of the noblest occupations. It is not strange that, in common language, 
a professor is often one who professes to be what he is not, and that we have 
professors tonsorial, terpsichorean and equestrian; that doctor often means 
one who is neither teacher nor healer, but who merely doctors up difficulties 
without remedying them. We, ourselves, are to blame that the names by 
which we designate ourselves have so fallen into disrepute. I patiently sub- 
mit to being called professor, as one of the mortifications of the flesh 
appropriate to scholastic life, but I shall be very proud if I can rightly be 
called a good teacher. 

There is no class of men doing more genuine, solid or worthy work than 
the teachers. At the same time, there is no other department of life, except 
the state militia, and possibly the Christian Church, in which there is so 
much of the humbug of titles, degrees and dignities, with the inevitably 
attendaat evils of petty jealousies, bickerings and sensitiveness as to priori- 
ties. There is room for a paper upon “ The Puerilities of Great Scholars 
Induced by the Titular Blight.’’ The Church, appealing directly to the 
emotions, has some reason, founded in the value of ceremonials, for its 
magnificent and persistent violation of the precept of its Founder, ‘“ Be not 
ye called rabbi.” The college or university has no plausible excuse for its 
equally persistent disobedience ,of this precept, given by the highest 
authority and based in sound philosophy. 

The introduction of the modern elective system has added certain specific 
evils to the general humbug of the degree and title system. I grow weary 
of students hunting “snaps’’ for their degrees. The system tends to divert 
the student from studies most valuable for him to studies which will most 
easily bring him the chosen degree. But the evils of the degree and title 
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system are more apparent in the faculty than in the students. Boys are more 
democratic and genuine than men. 

A simple certificate of having spent four years of honest study, in certain 
specified lines, at a specified college or university, would have meaning, be 
of value, and tell the truth. The certificate could not, it is true, be worn as, 
an ornament. or its contents be appended to a man’s name in a newspaper 
notice or a college catalogue. For such purposes the certificate would not 
be so convenient as the degree. But the certificate system has every virtuous 
quality appropriate to scholarly character, to wit: directness, simplicity, 
genuineness and truth. The whole degree system ought to be abolished, and 
the certificate system substituted. 

It is a matter of very little interest or importance to the law student who 
has completed his five years’ course, three at college and two at law school, 
whether he receive one degree, two degrees or no degree. Upon his appli- 
cation for admission to the bar in this State, no attention will be paid to any 
degree he may present. If he present his degree only he will not be allowed 
to take the examination. He must present a certificate as to the time spent 
at law school, a fact which the degree does not indicate. If he also presents 
his degree, it will be ignored. He must then test his substantial merits by 
the bar examination. 

If, after admission, the young lawyer attempts to display his degrees, he 
will be the laughing-stock of his profession. Twenty years ago, in this 
section of the State, the degree of LL.B. was a positive disgrace, because it 
presumptively signified a man who could not pass or did not dare to try the 
bar examination, and had therefore attended a law school for six months 
and been admitted to the bar, upon his degree, without examination. The 
young lawyer is liable to stand better in the profession and among the busi- 
ness men from whom he is to gain his clients, if he has the wisdom and rare 
ability to conceal the external signs that he has been to college or law 
school, and is content with the modest exercise of the substantial benefits 
which the college and law school have given him. There is some truthful 
force in the remark, attributed to Horace Greely, “ Of all horned cattle 
deliver me from the college graduate.” 

There remains to be considered one further branch of this discussion. 
Should men who do not intend to practice law, medicine or theology, be 
encouraged to take part of a professional course for the purpose of a 
liberal education, in place of equivalent work in the customary lines here- 
tofore pursued ? 

It is difficult to discuss this question without an elaborate exposition of 
one’s theory of a liberal education, for the term has as many different shades 
of meaning as there are different men who use it. But this is no time for 
such an exposition. 

What a man studies is not of so much importance as that he should study 
something, and acquire habits of effective intellectual work. So far as 
mental discipline, intellectual gymnastics, getting the student’s intellectual 
apparatus into the most nearly perfect condition for effective work, is con- 
cerned, law study has peculiar advantages. But a liberal education ought to 
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mean more than discipline, and more too than the mere acquisition of either 
useful or useless knowledge, however vast in detail and fulness. 

The student undergoing the process of liberal education ought to pursue 
some studies in which he cannot see any practical utility. His soul should 
grow and expand under the influence of quiet and unforced reflection and 
meditation which has no reference, and in which he can see no reference, to 
bread and butter. In this over-practical age, the student’s mind sometimes 
needs to be forcibly turned away from the pursuit of the practically useful, 
to the cultivation of higher wisdom, of greater value than is included within 
the range of what is ordinarily denominated practical. There is a certain 
influence from the study of Greek, for which there is no equivalent. In every 
college or university there should be at least a small body of teachers and 
disciples to whom the life is more than meat, who are seeking wisdom rather 
than knowledge, and who, from the pursuit of philosophy, the reverence of 
the Lord and the culture of the soul, gain the breadth of view, the clearness 
of vision, the warmth of heart and the soundness of judgment, which make 
the strong man, and who despise the mere keenness and agility of intellect 
which makes men shrewd and smart. There is no danger that men taking 
such courses of liberal education will be too numerous. By all means 
encourage every man who can take such a course, and has the soul capable 
of receiving it, to do so, whether afterwards he is to pursue a professional or 
business career. Into such a course it may be that the sound of the saw 
and hammer of the professional school ought not to enter But no longer 
pretend that there is any degree which indicates the completion of such a 
course, or that it is necessary that there should be any such degree. 


In the discussion which followed, Professor Magill said : “I do 
not know exactly where to begin and what to say. These papers 
have taken my breath away almost, as they have no doubt that 
of some of the rest of you. I did not expect to hear talk of this 
radical character in this body. But as a representative of one of 
the smaller colleges, although it has almost taken my breath 
away to hear such statements, I am not at all sure that the 
authors are not upon the right ground. The way in which de- 
grees have been treated in this country has been a disgrace. 
The experience of this country, as compared with the experience 
of France, shows plainly our shortcomings in the system. I 
would be perfectly willing to give up the collegiate degree, if a 
college certificate were required for entrance upon university 
or professional courses, as in the case of the Lycées and Com- 
munal Schools in France.” 

President Webster, of Union College, thought that to make 
such a concession to professional schools would be a wrong thing 
todo. He did not think that we can get along with less than 
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four years of properly undergraduate studies in the present con- 
stitution of our educational systems. 

President Taylor, of Vassar College, said: “In regard to de- 
grees, to which reference has been plentiful, I sympathize with 
much that has been said; but I think that the subject of the 
worthlessness of the American degree is exaggerated. The 
American degree has come to represent a great deal in the col- 
leges of this country. It stands for much of good, sound train- 
ing. Iam much opposed to this proposition to shorten the college 
course. For twenty years we have been trying to increase the 
breadth of colleges. We have made improvements in our col- 
leges, universities and schools. Now, having had considerable 
success in this effort, we are trying to see where we can save 
time, and the answer is, cut down at the top.” 

President Low said: “I think that by this action, so far from 
lessening the value of the A.B. degree, we have enriched it; 
and for this reason I suppose that if we were to create specific 
chairs in the college faculty to teach precisely what is taught in 
the law school in the first year, or in the scientific school in the 
first year, there would not be a person here who would say that 
these were not perfectly liberal studies. One may generalize, of 
course, too much from a particular instance. When I was a 
senior at Columbia, I took, in addition to the work of the senior 
year, the entire work of the first year in the law school. I think 
that nothing which I learned in college was of more value to me 
than that one year in the law school—not that I learned very 
much law in one year, but some of the principles of equity 
learned at that time in the law school have remained in my heart 
from that day to this. | 

“The course in Columbia College was four years, and in the 
law school two years, making the combined course six years. 
The course in the law school at present is three years, and if a 
student takes the full course of Arts, the combined course is seven 
years. Under the present arrangement both courses can be 
completed in six years as formerly. Now my contention is that 
the study of the great principles of law is a preliminary part of 
the degree of A.B., under any circumstances. It is as much a 
preliminary part of that degree when studied in law school, as 
when taught by Chancellor Kent in the old days of Columbia. 
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“T have chosen Law as my illustration, but it seems to me 
that the argument is equally strong if applied to scientific or 
medical studies.”’ 

Professor Super, of Dickinson College, said: “ Putting together 
what two or three of the speakers of the afternoon have said, I de- 
sire to say that I entirely agree with what President Webster said 
of those students who try to take a professional course in college, 
that they are almost always unsatisfactory students ; and I would 
also say that, taking into consideration what has been said con- 
cerning the worthlessness of degrees, I agree with President 
Taylor that they still have a good deal of value. If the degree 
is abolished, we should have no ideal, and all students would be 
special students. And I think the mere fact that they have an 
ideal before them will have a good influence upon them and 
bring them up nearer to the standard of a liberal education than 
they would otherwise come. I said this morning, on the stand, 
that I do not believe it makes much difference wat a man stud- 
ies ; but I do believe it makes a great difference “ow he studies.” 

Librarian Dewey said that he had often been asked in Eng- 
land concerning degrees in this country, and made to feel the 
need of some restriction by legislative action upon the power to 
confer degrees academic or professional. 

President Adams said : “It seems to me that in this discussion 
we are in danger of losing sight of one great fact—that is, that 
we have been attempting for twenty-five years to build upa 
university system on a basis of ideals rather than on a basis of 
facts. We have been lifting up the college higher and higher in 
the hope that we might lift the universities in a corresponding 
measure. I cannot but think that in this attempt we have sub- 
stantially failed. When I look at the medical colleges in this 
country, I see what seems to be a most deplorable condition of 
affairs. If I look at one of the largest and most distinguished, 
one that is well known in Europe, one that has great hospital 
advantages, one that has one of the most distinguished medical 
faculties, I find that only a very small percentage of the students 
have ever been members of an undergraduate class in college. 
But this condition is not confined to medical schools alone. The 
law schools are filled with men who have not had a decent pre- 
liminary education. Every professional school desires graduates 
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as students ; but all efforts to draw graduates in any considerable 
numbers have failed. They will continue to fail, for the reason 
that the college course has been raised too high to serve as a 
preparation for the professions of law and medicine. Accord- 
ingly, it seems to me that we must banish the idea of requiring 
a liberal education as preliminary to a professional education. 
Do the French claim that a man has a liberal education when 
he has completed a course in the Lycées? Do the English 
make the same claim of students in Rugby? No. And yet 
when the men have completed this preliminary education, they 
are admitted to the professional schools. It seems to me there 
would bea great advantage if we could establish certain pre- 
requisites—say the equivalent of the first two years of a college 
course—before applicants can be admitted to the professional 
schools. We cannot say in this country that nobody shall be 
admitted to the professional schools until he has completed a 
collegiate education. Such attempts are foredoomed to failure. 
We must be content often to do the best we can. It is my de- 
liberate opinion that there are times when, if we seem to require 
less, we shall obtain more. I mean that if we would regard the 
first two years, instead of the four years, as the proper prepara- 
tion for a professional course, we should secure far better prepa- 
ration than we now do. By no means give up the four years’ 
course. Keep it for those who are seeking for a liberal educa- 
tion—that is, for those who are striving to get an education to 
fit themselves for specialists. But let others, who want to, 
switch off and begin their professional education. Let us have 
liberal education for teachers and for specialists in the learned 
sense of the term. The contention is that we are destroying 
_the chances of a liberal education. But such seems to me by no 
means to be the fact. It is because of these facts that at Har- 
vard, Columbia, and here, in shortening the length of the courses, 
it has been made possible for the students to go into professional 
work even before they have completed the undergraduate course. 
We must not lose sight of the masses. On the one hand, we 
must make great scholars, if we can; but on the other, we must 
give the mass of our students opportunities. How can their 
advantages and their opportunities be increased ?” 

Dean White said: “As regards the influence of the recent 
legislation at Cornell, the text of the rules is as follows : 
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“IT. Undergraduates in any other department of the University 
shall not be permitted to receive credit for studies in the Law 
School except by recommendation of the General Faculty, and 
the permission of the Law Faculty, to be obtained from term to 
term. 

“TI. Students in the Law School shall not be permitted to re- 
ceive credit for any other department of the University, except 
in the School of History and Political Science, without the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Law and the permission of 
the General Faculty, to be obtained from term to term. 

“III. Juniors and Seniors in good standing in the general 
courses shall be allowed, under permission of the General Faculty, 
and with the consent of the Law Faculty in each case, to elect 
studies in the Law School which shall count toward graduation, 
both in that school and in the general courses, but the sum total 
of hours so elected shall not exceed the number required for one 
year’s work in that school. 

“It may be said that the tendency has, thus far, been to lengthen, 
not to shorten, the total period of study. Students in the under- 
graduate department, who had originally intended to remain but 
two years before entering the law school, are now adding a third 
year to their course, so as to be able to graduate in both depart- 
ments, while students in the law school, who had not expected 
to take an undergraduate degree, are planning to reap the addi- 
tional benefit of a university education. This is, thus far, surely 
not a deleterious tendency.” 

President Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr College, said: “It is very 
evident that this subject has been received very differently by 
two classes of institutions. Universities, having both college 
and professional departments, are desirous of seeing how they 
can shorten the period of studies for those who take the pro- 
fessional career. I am heartily in sympathy with President Low. 
I do not think that permission to pursue the professional studies 
diminishes in any way the liberal education of the larger part of 
the students who come to Columbia to take their A.B. degree. 
It will be found that students enter one year earlier who are to 
enter the professional course. I feel intensely that one of the 
highest objects of Bryn Mawr is to give a liberal education to 
as large a number of women as possible, who will not enter upon 
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professional life, but will take their place in social life, and there- 
by do all they can to uphold the spiritual side of our American 
life.” 

Professor Nicholas Murray Butler said: “It is always a matter 
of personal grief to me to differ with President Webster or Pre- 
sident Taylor. But I can assure the speakers that there is at 
Columbia no thought whatever of shortening the college courses, 
and no intention whatever of striking out any essential to liberal 
education. The question is a practical one, which is forced upon 
us by circumstances, and it forces us to the conclusion that the 
college has already pushed itself too far, that it has broken loose 
from what were its original moorings. I see no possible reason 
why the plan should not be carried out without shortening the 
college course or striking at liberal education. President Low 
reminds me that while I mentioned that seventeen of last year’s 
seniors took advantage of the system to study law, five men, or 
a very considerable percentage of the seventeen, did not take 
advantage of it. In looking at this question, I trust that the 
point of view of those who represent the smaller colleges will 
not be that it represents an attack upon their interests.” 

President Thomas Fell, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, then 
read a paper on 


ATHLETICS AND INTERCOLLEGIATE GAMES. 


Athletics in connection with college life have received a great impetus 
during the last ten years. There can hardly be found in the present day any 
one of the higher institutions of learning where there is not established a 
practical gymnasium, and where the department of physical culture is not as 
carefully organized and directed asis any of the departments assigned to 
the pursuit of arts and sciences. 

It is now becoming universally recognized that a well-developed phy- 
sique is a necessary adjunct to the highest intellectual attainments. In addi- 
tion to this wide appreciation of indoor gymnastic exercises, great and uni- 
versal interest is being manifested in outdoor athletic sports. Not only is 
this interest manifested by those more directly concerned in them, but it ex- 
tends to the public at large. Column after column of our daily newspapers, 
devoted to such matters, bears evidence to the popularity they possess. It 
is a good sign. It indicates that outside of the college more attention is 
being paid to the results of physical training, which means better health and 
improvement of the species, and which must tell favorably on the next gen- 
eration. 

Where physical culture is promoted under the direction of discreet in- 
structors; where due regard is paid to the inherent capacity of the physique; 
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where none are permitted to undertake exercises to which they are unequal, 
or to enter into contests that would demand too great a strain upon their or- 
ganization, most satisfactory results ensue. 

The mind is strengthened by the necessary amount of attention that 
must be paid even to the acquirement of ease in simple club-swinging, while 
the muscles of the body and the various organs receive the due amount of 
development prescribed as healthful by the director of gymnastic exercises. 

But when the question is asked: “Do good results spring from the 
practice of outdoor sports, and more especially of intercollegiate contests ?’’ 
there are considerations of the question which awaken the fear lest the 
undue prominence given to them may not have the reverse of a beneficial 
effect. 

Of all the outdoor sports, football is the one that arouses the greatest 
enthusiasm, and yet, as a game, meets with the severest criticism. It shall, 
therefore, be the one selected for consideration on this occasion. As heads 
of colleges we recognize the popularity of this game with the general public. 
We feel the benefit, strange as it may be to say so, that accrues to the insti- 
tution over which we may preside by the prestige acquired by our football 
team. Young men appear to be strongly attracted to that institution where 
the football team has gained renown. We believe that these games beget a 
generous rivalry between institutions, lead to a closer association of 
young men from all parts of the country, with the result of awakening a 
better feeling and great respect for the manhood in all sections. We are 
glad to know that the athletic association of our college can derive a large 
amount of its necessary expenditure from the receipts taken from those 
who come to witness some intercollegiate contest. 

And then, lastly, as men, we become ourselves infected with the enthusi- 
asm that prevails on such occasions. 

Not long ago it was my good fortune to witness the football game 
played between Princeton and Pennsylvania University. 

It was reported that more than 18,coo people were assembled on the oc- 
casion. The scene that presented itself to the eyes of the spectator on ar- 
rival at the grounds must have been one that would ever remain implanted 
in his memory. 

Four walls of faces, closely packed, surrounded the scene. Tier upon 
tier these faces were ranged. On the east side of the field was the beautiful 
grand stand of the Germantown Cricket Club. Here was embedded a mass 
of faces, enlivened by the flags and ribbons of the two contesting colleges. 
To the right of this were massed the coaches and drags containing an en- 
thusiastic freight of humanity. On the west side of the field stretched the 
grand stand erected expressly for the game. Every seat was occupied, and 
there were seen the colors, not only of Princeton and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but of Yale, Harvard, Lehigh, Lafayette and other colleges. Then 
on the field itself, there stood around college youths, eight and ten rows 
deep, whose enthusiasm and excitement were constantly displayed by re- 
peated cheering. 

Beyond the field could be seen in the branches of the old elm and oak 
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trees, hundreds of people sitting; and above them all was spread the blue 
canopy of the sky. It was an inspiring scene and one never to be forgotten. 

Then in due time there came bounding into the field, saluted with en- 
thusiastic cries from young and old, the well-trained athletes who had come 
to do battle for the honor of their university. Like gladiators of old they had 
come to risk even life and limb in defence of their cause. Whose heart 
would not be warmed, as he gazed upon them, and who would not feel pride 
in these young men, no matter what relation the onlooker might bear to the 
individual players? 

Influenced then by considerations such as these, we are apt to lose sight 
of the reverse of the picture, which may be, in a measure, displayed by the 
following questions : 

(1) What compensation can be obtained for the casualties that too 
frequently take place, the broken bones, the strained sinews, the rupture of 
organs which invalidate a man for life, and even the occurrence of death 
itself as the result of well-fought games ? 

(2) How much time that ought to have been devoted to lectures and 
class-room work has been demanded for the perfection of the physical train- 
ing of these men? 

(3) Does not the enthusiasm which prevails throughout the college, 
during a successful football season, jeopardize the possibility of attention to 
the regular course of studies, and is this not especially the case with the Fresh- 
men, who are exposed to the influence of this novel excitement for the first 
time? 

(4) Cannot these games be held responsible for promoting among 
young men a tendency to risk sums they cannot afford to lose in disastrous 
bets? 

(5) Then again, are not the scenes that take place after a game, when 
a town or city is turned into a bear garden by riotous young men, of such a 
nature as too frequently to inspire a feeling of disgust in the minds of law- 
abiding citizens ? 

In view of these contingencies, which too frequently occur, and which 
cannot be admitted as tending to promote the welfare of mankind, it be- 
comes necessary to pause and consider the whole question. 

In colleges where the dormitory system prevails, and where the faculty 
are considered ‘‘in loco parentis,” greater responsibility exists for the gov- 
erning body than in such institutions where parental restraint is not vested 
in the faculty. 

At first sight it would seem necessary that they must, in view of these 
dangers, absolutely discountenance all intercollegiate football games. By so 
doing they obviate at once the evils that accompany such contests. But on 
the other hand the remedy might react unfavorably upon the prosperity of 
the institution. 

In this dilemma it seems to me that many of the evils attributed to foot- 
ball and kindred games could be obviated under careful supervision, and 
that there is no necessity for such an arbitrary measure on the part of any 
faculty. 
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As many colleges have not the advantage of belonging to an Associa- 
tion League governed by by-laws, nor the benefit of an advisory committee 
of alumni, much might be done to remedy many of the existing abuses if 
some such resolution as the following were adopted : 

Resolved, That an advisory committee on athletics be elected to act as 
a board of advice for the selection of members of the various athletic teams 
of the college or university, and to aid the captains of the various teams as 
follows: 

The university or college shall elect a committee for the above purpose 
to serve until the 1st of June, ensuing, on which day the committee shall 
make their report to the general meeting, embodying in that report all sug- 
gestions as they shall judge beneficial in conducting the various sports dur- 
ing the following year. At that meeting a similar committee shall be elected 
for the following year, and shall make a similar report to a general meeting 
called for a similar purpose. 

The committee shall consist of one member of the faculty, the directors 
of the gymnasium and three graduates of the university or college who have 
had practical experience in athletics. 

The committee so elected shall act with the captains of the various 
teams in selecting the men for the teams, and in the event of a difference of 
opinion between the captain and the committee a four-fifths vote of the 
committee shall decide the question. 

The methods of training, of discipline, of practice and of all that apper- 
tains to the game shall fall within the province of the committee, whose 
unanimous decision upon any point shall be considered final, 

Furthermore, the Athletic Association of Harvard University, following 
the suggestions of the faculty, have issued the following resolutions : 

(1) That athletic interests are best subserved when they are taken out 
of the politics of intercollegiate games. 

(2) That the great danger of college athletics is that they will be carried 
too far, and the professional spirit become dominant. 

(3) That it is well to limit the number of athletic contests and to strictly 
define the area within which contests should be sought. 

These resolutions commend themselves to my judgment and appear to 
clearly indicate the scope which a college faculty might wisely permit the 
course of athletics to assume. 

Let it not be supposed that the proposition here made is that the faculty 
should control the course of athletics, but it is merely that they should offer 
safe and salutary advice to the students by establishing an advisory commit- 
tee, as previously suggested, in which one or more members of the faculty 
should be always a component part. 

There is no doubt but that Harvard is correct, when she says that the 
great danger of college athletics is lest the professional spirit become domi- 
nant. The most objectionable feature of all athletic contests is the intro- 
duction of semi-professionals among college-bred men, and is one that 
frequently occurs. 

Yet this is overlooked by the college authorities. It is needless for me 
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to explain how this is done, nor to descant upon it. So glaring had this 
abuse become in some of the leading universities, that the following rule 
was laid down by the American Intercollegiate Association : 

“No professional athlete shall take part in any contest of this Associa- 
tion, nor shall any players of any university or college be paid or receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money or financial concession, or emoluments as 
present or past compensation for, or as a prior consideration or inducement 
to playing, whether the same be received, or paid by, or at the instance of the 
Football Association Athletic Committee, or Faculty of such university or 
college, or any individual whatsoever. 

“ Furthermore, no one shall be eligible to take part as a player in any 
championship games of this association, who is not a bona-fide student of 
the college on whose team he plays, matriculated for the current college year, 
and regularly pursuing a course which requires his attendance upon at least 
five lectures or recitations a week; and in case a player’s qualifications are 
questioned he shall furnish to the Advising Committee a certificate signed by 
three members of the Faculty, stating that he is a bona-fide student, etc., etc., 
and that it is his intention to continue the course until the expiration of the 
then current college year.” 

Now such a rule as the above ought to be adopted by every college that 
sends out an athletic team to take part in intercollegiate contests, and ought 
to be strictly enforced. And in cases where the teams of colleges and their 
composition are not generally known, a list of probable players should be 

everally furnished by the opposing teams, at least a fortnight before the game 
as scheduled will take place. 

Once rid of this obnoxious and dangerous element from our college team 
and much alleviation from the many evils referred to must ensue. 

Football as a game is not necessarily brutal or cruel; it is made to appear 
so only when the players are mere professional athletes and forget that it is 
the favorite game in this country of scholars and gentlemen. 

The old Latin poet said truly: 


“‘Ingennas didicisse fidebiter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.”’ 


College students should never earn the title of “feros.” In the heat of 
the game a good deal of rough play may be excused, but nothing can excuse 
the employment of tactics, the purpose of which is to secure victory by ren- 
dering an opposing player physically unable to remain in the game. A strict 
adherence to the rules of football is a certain defence against unfair or brutal 
play, and if all teams would insist upon the strict observance of intercollegi- 
ate rules there would be a great diminution in the list of casualties resulting 
from the game. Very few instances of serious injuries occur among the 
players in the leading college teams, an immunity which is due to their fine 
training, sound physique, and attention to rules of the game. 

The most attractive football game is that in which intelligence and cour- 
age are made most conspicuous and where a gentleman’s game is played by 
gentlemen. 
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Having thus dealt with the most important objection raised by those who 
deprecate the game of football, it is necessary to glance for a moment at the 
other indictments laid to the charge of outdoor athletic sports. 

It may in some instances be true that time is devoted to the practice of 
football which ought to have been devoted to the pursuit of learning, also 
that the attention of the younger students is diverted from their studies by 
reason of the excitement and interest manifested in the doings of the team, 
but such matters might be readily adjusted if the faculty arranged their 
roster so as to meet the emergencies as they arise. It should be remembered, 
as a compensatory clause, that football practice brings out daily a number of 
spectators during the fall months, who might otherwise sit all the afternoon 
in close rooms. Nor must it be supposed that watching the practice, means 
for the onlooker sitting or standing still in the open air. Asa rule he is kept 
continually moving, so that he may watch closely the movements of the 
players. Each, therefore, obtains a sufficiency of healthful exercise to be of 
great benefit. 

But with regard to the features of the game affecting the general “ morals” 
of the student it seems to me that the remedy must be brought about by the 
students and not entirely by the faculty. 

Many other objectionable features of college life have existed apart from 
athletics, such as “hazing,’’ “cane rushing,” “ wine drinking’’ and “card 
playing,” and it is very gratifying to learn how in two large institutions the 
example has been shown, that the better sense of students tends to vote these 
practices as detrimental and obsolete. Here at Cornell, and also, I am glad 
to say, at other institutions, St. John’s College among the number, hazing has 
been abolished by deliberate and voluntary action of the Sophomore Class. 
Dean Jayne has recently given us an example of what can be done in the 
direction of overcoming the rude and barbarous sport of “cane rushing,” by 
acting on an advisory committee with the students of Philadelphia, and by 
suggesting the substitution in its place of legitimate athletic contests, a sug- 
gestion which has been voluntarily and unanimously adopted. 

And it is especially chaimed by the advocates of athletic sports that such 
vices as card playing and wine drinking and the like are diminished by the 
introduction of these more healthful pursuits, which provide an outlet for the 
superabundant vitality of youth. 

Surely, then, we may receive encouragement from this to hope that the 
better sense of students will gather force, that the day is not far distant when 
a voluntary movement may be initiated on their part to abolish the objection- 
able features that succeed and accompany these intercollegiate contests. 

It may rest with the faculty to advise and suggest in this matter, but it 
exists in the power of the student alone to say that these demoralizing scenes 
shall cease. Let every student remember that the honor and credit of the 
institution he attends is in a measure vested in himself, and that every 
unworthy act committed by him as an individual reflects discredit upon the 
college as a whole. 

If the true tradition of athletics is that they are the legitimate fields of 
action in the most active time of life, that they diminish wickedness and foster 
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cleanness of living, and above all, that they unite us in one forcible loyal 
effort at proper intervals, then let there continue to be honorable and manly 
rivalry among all the colleges, let us endeavor to promote in a generous spirit 
a wholesome reform of much that is liable to criticism and not adopt arbi- 
trary measures against the pursuit of college athletics. 


Professor E. A. Pace, of the Catholic University of Washing- 
ton, then read a paper on 


THE POSITION OF METAPHYSICS IN A COURSE OF 
SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY. 


In earlier times philosophy and science were one. The adept in the 
first was master of the second. Aristotle was the deepest of metaphysicians, 
and the keenest observer of nature as well. Study under such preceptors 
meant an aquaintance both with the purely speculative and with the thor- 
oughly empirical. “ Dualism,” from the educational standpoint, was un- 
known. As empirical knowledge grew, it first weakened, then broke the bond 
with philosophy; the scientist and the metaphysician walked apart. It is 
true that in men like Descartes and Leibnitz, the union was almost restored ; 
but, granting even that their philosophical notions accorded with their scien- 
tific theories, the harmony, it must be confessed, was passing, the conciliation 
imperfect. Of later efforts at union there has certainly been no lack, and 
were their failure a proof of the intrinsic impossibility of reaching a solution, 
it would he high time to have done with the problem. 

Possibly, however, methods have been at fault. The attempt of specula- 
tive minds to yoke their fancies on facts, results in a vagueness which only 
frets the worker in science, if, perchance, it come to his notice. Disappoint- 
ing, too, spite its fulsome promise, is the scheme of those who would widen a 
little the circle of scientific generalization, and style this new area “ philoso- 
phy.’’ The fact that the ablest modern endeavor in this direction has been 
challenged by both camps, is evidence enough that no such truce is wanted. 
In the face of these failures, it is easy to suspect that the remedy must be 
practical, rather than theoretical—must lie more in the teaching of philosophy 
than in the begetting of systems. Calling the first attempt just mentioned 
‘philosophical science,” and its counterpart, “scientific synthesis,” we may 
assign to “scientific philosophy,” as here understood, a place between the 
two; for here, as in all the zig-zag course of thought, the via media is the 
surest. If, at one extreme, facts are slighted or misused; and if, at the other, 
thought finds itself cramped, then, obviously, the middle way must be one in 
which the mind steadies itself with facts, and interprets those facts in terms 
of its highest concepts. By a “ course of scientific philosophy” is meant, 
therefore, a series of studies which rise, by successive abstractions from 
scientific data, to the treatment of those principles which, because they are 
universal, are at once the basis and the summit of knowledge. Taking physi- 
cal science, in the broadest sense of the word, as the starting point, we find, 
a plane higher, mathematics, and above these, at one remove of abstraction, 
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metaphysics. It is not that the facts themselves are changed or replaced by 
hollow conceits, but that, viewed from the various levels, their relations to 
all things included in wider ranges of thought become clearer at each ascent. 

It is needless at present to urge the claims of physical and mathematical 
studies. It might be pointed out that their utility in mental training depends 
precisely upon that element of abstraction which they have in common with 
metaphysics; at all events, that utility, be its source what it may, is fully 
appreciated. Notso with metaphysics. There is an impression, more or less 
general, that this branch, whenever modern education holds court, should 
straightway plead guilty, and be thankful for such mercy as the historian of 
philosophy may show it. Doubtless, there is circumstantial evidence against 
metaphysics; at least, its behavior in post-Kantian times is not likely to 
prejudice one in its favor. Tosuch as judge it by this standard, it may be 
well to say, with Prof. Wundt, that the metaphysics here dealt with is neither 
a “ Begriffsdichtung,” nor a word-spinning, but that, whatever it has to start 
with, it gets from experience, and whatever it gets, it works up with a logic 
as severe as that known to the exact sciences. Their objects are its objects, 
but its way of looking at them is different. If chemistry groups atoms in 
the molecule, metaphysics sets them in the universe. Man’s place in Nature, 
Nature’s relation to God, form its perspective; and if in this perspective 
details that belong to particular branches are lost, a breadth of view is gained 
which these cannot reach. The purpose, in brief, of metaphysics, is to single 
out in each thing those marks which determine its place in the a//, and to 
treat it accordingly. 

With these notions to clear the way, we may ask: Is there de facto any 
room for metaphysics in a course of scientific philosophy? If we let the 
philosophers answer they will settle the matter, of course, with a strong 
affirmative. Speculation is bound to end in metaphysics—or begin with it. 
But with teachers or students of this sort, we are not so much concerned as 
those who devote themselves to science, or who seek for their philosophical 
studies a scientific basis. Have we then reason to believe that such students 
would get any benefit from metaphysics? In one sense, no; scientists, as a 
rule, much as they make use of abstraction, do not insist on the teaching of 
its highest form. In another way, however, indications are more favorable. 
Those pursuits which at first draw men far from philosophic speculation 
lead finally up to metaphysics. Without dwelling on the structure of mind 
that brings this to pass, we note that among the foremost philosophers of the 
day are men whose earlier training, though it gave little heed to philosophy, 
forced a familiarity with various branches of science, necessitated a knowl- 
edge to be gotten in the laboratory rather than in ‘the library. Lotze and 
Wundt, Lewes and Mivart, are such. Their mental life has been a transition 
from microscopic detail to world-wide grasp, from delicate experiment to 
theories of Being. In direct ratio, moreover, to their scientific acquisitions, is 
it the value of their philosophical writings. Decry as we may the principle 
of authority in such matters, it is none the less true that every student of phil- 
osophy in our day will listen eagerly and confidently to a teacher whose per- 
sonal research has covered a great part of the field of science. Herein lies 
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most probably the advantage of the scientific philosopher over his merely 
speculative rivals, for, while these may excel in ability and learning, they do 
not, like him, embody at once the scientific and the philosophical spirit. 

So far, in fact, as the adhesion or opposition of science is concerned, 
Metaphysics must fare pretty much as religion. The best reply to declaimers 
about the “conflict between religion and science,’’ is the work of men who 
are searchers at once and believers. And the best evidence that metaphysics 
is to retain its place in a course of scientific philosophy, is the fact that physi- 
ologists of rank develop into metaphysicians. 

What sort of metaphysicians they become is another matter. So far 
we have considered the more successful type; but the outcome is not always 
so happy. To thoughtful minds indeed it is cause of frequent regret that 
good scientific careers twist round into sorry metaphysics. Neither such 
regret, however, nor the harsher handling of criticism, is likely to serve as a 
warning. Over the hedge of experience thought must and will go, and if the 
going is to work any good, it must be foreseen and forecast. 

Probably the failures which we deplore betray flaws of education. 
Either the tendency to philosophize remained latent too long, or if it ‘ be- 
came nascent,” was not properly directed. At the period of transformation, 
our scientist buds into philosophy with the result that was to be expected. 
If now we regard his failure and the success of others more fortunate as 
opposite issues of the same tendency, we come upon a problem which every 
rational system of education must handle, to wit: How can a bent for phil- 
osophy, which possibly lies deeper than the present eagerness for a particular 
science, be brought out and developed in such a way as to render its after- 
growth more fruitful, or at least to guard it against serious mishap? 

Of genius there can be no question; it is the privilege of genius to develop 
in its own time and along its own lines. On the other hand, it is not meant 
to infuse a power of philosophizing where such, even in germ, is wanting; 
for this would simply hasten the evil which we seek to avert. But between 
these extremes are minds of various talent as regards philosophy; minds not 
gifted with the synthetic powers of a Spencer, nor with the acumen of a 
Wundt, yet capable, when the first @/az towards a single scientific pursuit is 
spent, of earnest philosophical thought. 

It is just this class of minds that needs balancing, and the need is directly 
proportioned to the success which rewards research in special lines, and 
which too often quickens the desire for generalization. It would certainly be 
rash, for the sake of completeness, to draw a man too far from his chosen 
work. It is the happy necessity of specialization which makes scientific 
effort productive. But the essence of specialization is concentration, and 
concentration means, for the most part, exclusion. Specialities are jealous, 
and specialists justly resent the meddling of laymen. On this score, philoso- 
phy has no grievance; but she has an equal right to insist that they who 
quit their first allegiance, in order to enter her service, should not be altogether 
raw. 

In view then of this possible change, specialists should be offered a 
means of offsetting their exclusive pursuit with a broader sort of knowledge. 
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The chances of individual effort, by reading or other private method, must 
count for little here. Apart from the lack of time, there is the more serious 
difficulty that this task implies a critical ability which few possess at the start. 
Again, it is not likely that the knowledge here required will be gotten in 
scientific lectures, since professors are loath to thicken their discourse with 
matters philosophic. To what branch, then, shall this duty be assigned? It 
will sound strange to propose metaphysics as the proper thing; it is hard to 
conceive that a head which is bending over a retort, or a microscope, can 
have place for entities and causes. And, doubtless, the absurdity is more 
than apparent, if metaphysics is to dwell on, now as hitherto, in a region all 
itsown. True, some metaphysicians construct their ladder of Being with 
little or no aid from science, and it is equally possible for scientists to stay at 
home with their facts. But where, as is now supposed, the road of science 
winds gradually upward, it behooves metaphysics to meet this advance half 
way. Holding fast such principles as that of cause and effect, and leaving 
the verification of facts to the specialist, let the philosopher add life and 
color and charm to abstruse thought by a proper infusion of scientific truth. 
And, if he be open to further suggestion, I would say: 

(1) Single out those theories and hypotheses which bear on all or many 
of the sciences, trace their historical development, and show their influence 
or dependence upon philosophical systems. 

(2) Draw the line clearly between the certainties of science and opinion 
—between settled truths and floating hypotheses. 

(3) Translate these well-tested truths into the language of metaphysics, 
by showing that they are but instances more or less concrete of those princi- 
ples of being, becoming and causing which form the uppermost limit of 
thought. 

To carry out this plan, a familiarity with the “‘ Unknowable”’ is not es 
sential; and, if bounds must be set to our knowledge, there is probably 
enough on the inside to devise a respectable system of truth. Much less do 
we expect such a teacher to weave a single idea through the fabric of what 
we know. Deep as may be the “‘ passion for unity,” there are dangers in its 
indulgence. However such a system may be affected by future research, it 
is clear that a course of study which aims to open the mental view should 
not, in the act of so doing, bring on a mental color-blindness. Later on, 
without doubt, each man, if he be at all philosophical, must frame for himself © 
a “theory of things.” What he wants, at the outset, is a just appreciation of 
the principles on which his own particular science rests, of their connection 
with the groundwork of other sciences, and of their bearing upon those 
greater problems of life and mind which mankind is striving to soive. It is 
by supplying this need that metaphysics, with due regard for the possibilities 
of science and for the student’s unhampered growth, may hint at the harmony 
which is the soul of Truth. 

One more advantage must be mentioned here. While thus developing 
the data of science, metaphysics itself, or rather the metaphysics which 
forms the basis of such teaching, will be put to the test. A system of phil- 
osophy which shrinks from contact with the realities of science, or which 
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proves, on logical application, to be at variance with facts, is evidently unfit 
for the course now suggested. A system, on tle contrary, which is able to 
preserve its metaphysical character, while it accords with established empiri- 
cal laws, enhances thereby its own value, and reasserts its claim as the high- 
est form of speculative knowledge. The application of this test is a matter 
of time. Some system will be adopted to begin with, however imperfect it 
be. What is lacking in it or untrue will be supplied or sifted out by the logic 
of facts. So science, as it opens the way to metaphysics, may also point 
out the most tenable of speculative systems. 

The practical import of this interaction is obvious. Supposing that the 
student does not choose right away this or that school of metaphysics; sup- 
posing that, engrossed with his own special work, he find no leisure fora 
thorough weighing of such important problems. At any rate it may be hoped 
that the philosophic spirit, if it exist, will awaken, and that the ability to 
criticise, indispensable in after life, will be sharpened. It is a gain to know 
that the same problem admits a variety of solutions, and it is a valuable les- 
son to watch the fair-minded critic at work. 

If it be urged that such an applied metaphysics is neither metaphysics 
proper nor science proper, but rather a cross between the two, the reply is 
that such a union of elements from different domains is only in keeping with 
one feature of the growth of knowledge. By a process of differentiation, new 
branches are weaned into independent life; conversely by a process of inte- 
gration, elements of branches already developed unite to accomplish what 
they could not do singly. In that border-land where physiology and psychol- 
ogy overlap, old problems are set in clearer light, while problems unknown 
to the past spring up. In a wider sense, it may be possible, by coupling with 
metaphysics the higher principles of science, to attain what neither alone can 
hope. If the one is broad but vague in its breadth, the other is exact but 
narrowing. Let both play their parts in training the mind, and education in 
the fullest sense will result. 

That friction of minds which is rightly considered an advantage of uni- 
versity life cannot fail of effect when students of philosophy and students of 
science meet on common ground. Of the former, few, if any, will develop a 
taste for strictly scientific pursuits; but they will come at least to a better ap- 
preciation of patient research, they will check the impulse to @ Priori criti- 
cism. Scientists, on the other hand, without weakening one whit the ardor 
which their specialty demands, will realize that outside their own sphere there 
are lines of thought which later may cross theirs, and that their labor will be 
fruitful according as it helps all seekers to a fuller knowledge of truth. 

About detailed plans of study, little can be said here. In general, it ap- 
pears advisable to arrange this teaching of metaphysics in such a way that 
it may form a parallel to scientific branches. If divided, its simpler portions 
might be opened to beginners, and those more difficult be reserved for the 
proficient. In every case, the best method is that which leads the mind with- 
out forcing or delay to successive stages of abstract thought. 

In this arrangement, moreover, we are not left without a model. The in- 
itiative has been taken by the Susan Linn Sage School of Philosophy. The 
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broad spirit of its programme is surely a hopeful sign: its execution, we trust, 
will ‘secure both the comprehensiveness and the thoroughnéss.” which is its 
aim, and which, as I have tried to show, is the aim of applied metaphysics. 


The Convention then adjourned until 8 o’clock in the evening, 
when it re-assembled in Barnes Hall, and the retiring president, 
President D. C. Gilman, delivered his address on the subject 


IS IT WORTH WHILE TO UPHOLD ANY LONGER THE IDEA 
OF LIBERAL EDUCATION? 


Not very long ago it was necessary, in many quarters, to defend the 
importance of technical as distinguished from liberal education. The pas- 
sage of the Morrill bill for the national endowment of schools of applied 
science, in 1862, makes a convenient epoch from which to date a decided 
change in public opinion. Since then there has been a growing belief in the 
value of every form of observation and experiment, beginning with kinder- 
gartens, where good habits are early initiated, and continuing upwards, 
through all the varieties of manual training, to laboratories and observatories 
where researches of the most thorough character may advantageously be 
made. During this evolution the emphasis which used to be bestowed on 
“liberal” education has often been suppressed. There has been no concerted 
attack upon the idea, but the need of costly funds for the new establishments 
has caused the stress to be laid on the value of “practical’’ science, so that the 
old-fashioned conception of liberal education seems to be disappearing from 
educational discussions. The college used to be in this country the field, the 
exclusive field, of liberal education. Now the college is changing, or has 
changed, into something very different from what it was in 1862, while close 
beside the college, often beneath its own egis, new institutions have grown 
up, with well-considered plans of instructions, teachers of great ability, and 
instruments and laboratories of the highest excellence. There are several 
reasons why this state of things has come to pass, and although they are quite 
familiar, it is important that I should recapitulate them. 

Around the idea of liberal education, as it was provided in American 
colleges thirty or forty years ago, were many puerilities, many impedimenta, 
from which the world has sought and won deliverance. The methods of 
teaching Greek and Latin then generally prevalent were such as to give to 
most students a positive distaste for their study, and better methods have 
consequently been introduced. The importance of an ability to read French 
and German has come to be generally recognized. Science, considered ~ 
as knowledge that cannot be acquired by lectures and recitations, but must 
be acquired by. long-continued lessons in observation and experiment with 
the habitual use of instruments of precision, has demanded ample recog- 
nition. Admirable and expensive libraries have grown up, and have made 
possible freer methods of investigation and reading in philosophy, literature, 
history and political economy. The age of taking. the first degree in Arts 
has gradually advanced so that twenty-three years of age has come to be 
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regarded as the usual termination of the period of preparatory non-profes- 
sional training. 

Of course, under circumstances like these the traditional ‘“ curriculum ” 
of the middle decades of this century could not hold its own in any institution 
which was strong enough to offer electives. At one point or another the 
prescribed course has everywhere broken down. Education in science and 
in technology (two things which ought not to be confounded) has certainly 
won its place. Nobody questions any longer the high importance of such 
studies in modern society. Technical education has come and it has “come 
to stay.’ Has it displaced liberal education, or is it likely to do so, or is it 
desirable that it should do so? Is it worth while to uphold any longer the 
time-honored idea? Is there any need for “the college,’’ as we usually 
employ that term, in the education of the future? Are not technical schools 
and universities all that the country requires? 

I have been led into this train of thought by three recent essays of three 
remarkably able men, all of them of high station, wide experience, great 
knowledge, and admirable spirit, whose ideas are of value, whether we assent 
to them or not. 

The words of General Francis A. Walker, President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, may be found in a recent number of the Educa- 
tional Review. After speaking of the mission of technological schools in the 
economic development of the nation, in that they are imperatively needed to 
promote its industries, he makes a plea for their broader and higher function 
in the intellectual development of the people. In this aspect, they are doing 
a work “not surpassed, if indeed equalled, by that of the classical colleges,” 
and are furthering in increasing measure ‘*‘ the manhood and the citizenship 
of the country.”” In these schools “is to be found almost the perfection of 
education for young men,” because they involve “the thorough and most 
scholarly study of principles directed immediately upon useful arts, and rise 
in the higher grades into original investigation and research.’’ They have 
too long ‘‘submitted to be considered as an inferior substitute for classical 
colleges,’’ as furnishing to needy men a “less noble and fine’’ preparation 
for future professional studies in law and medicine, and too long have their 
graduates **‘ been spoken of as thought they had acquired the arts of liveli- 
hood at some sacrifice of mental development, intellectual culture, and grace 
of life.’’ Mr. Walker goes on to say that he would resign his position at the 
head of such a school, if he thought its graduates were not “ better educated 
men, in all that term implies, than the average graduate of the ordinary 
college.’’ He admits that “something of form and style may be sacrificed 
in the earnest, direct and laborious endeavors of the student. of science,” 
but emphatically denies “that through such a course of study all the essen- 
tials of intellect and character are less fully or less happily achieved.” 

Not far from the time when this paper was read, there appeared in the 
Forum (September, 1891) an article on the Ideals of the New American 
University, by President Jordan of the Leland Stanford Junior University 
of California. The unusual promises of this new foundation arrested imme- 
diate attention to the announcements of its distinguished head. 
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The new university, he says, “can treat its student as men and not as 
children,”’ “ ‘fearing the rod behind the mirror’,”’ as the college does with its 
nursery methods. Marks and prizes may increase ‘effort on the part of a 
certain few,”’ but ‘‘have a potent influence on the many in the direction of 
bad scholarship and behavior.’”’ Marks, honors and prizes, even degrees, 
are incentives belonging to the nursery, and used to ‘“‘coax or drive the youth 
of the aristocracy into a resemblance of culture.’’ The new university “can 
rest its impulse for work on the desire for knowledge,’’ the only basis of true 
scholarship, and not on college marks, honors, courses, and degrees (forms, 
and forms only, fast being outgrown), all which “ with the college itself as 
distinguished from the university on the one hand and the public school on 
the other, belong to the babyhood of culture, along with the college cap and 
gown and the wreath of laurel berries—part of our inheritance from the past, 
from the time when scholarship was not manhood, when the life of a student 
had no relation to the life of the world.”’ 

The third of the papers to which I refer is the Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Harvard University, delivered in June last, by Professor Goodwin, the 
eminent Grecian, who has been an inside observer of all the changes which 
have occurred, during the last thirty years and more, in the plans of study 
which are offered to undergraduates by the foremost of American institutions. 

It is now possible, he tells us, “that at Harvard a Phi Beta Kappa man 
may have never studied during his undergraduate course a word of Greek or 
Latin, a line of mathematics, a page of philosophy, a page of logic, or a page 
of history.” In contrast with this, he says that, in 1856, Greek and Latin 
had two-fifths of each student’s time; other studies were rhetoric and Eng- 
lish composition, logic, history, philosophy, ethics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
and one elective in the junior and the senior year; and that now not one of 
these is required except rhetoric and English. He goes on to say, “If a 
well-rounded plan of academic study were called for at Harvard, almost as 
many plans would be proposed as there were members willing to undertake 
the task." All this, he continues, represents the breaking up of all the old 
opinions as to what should constitute a liberal education. “I regret this 
breaking up as much as others rejoice in it, but we must accept it as a stub- 
born fact.” 

Now bearing in mind that the American college has been the exponent 
or the embodiment of the idea of liberal education, we are brought face to 
face with these three significant utterances. 

In Cambridge, according to Professor Goodwin, there is a breaking up 
of old opinions as to what should constitute ‘a liberal education”; in Boston, 
according to General Walker, the Technological Institute produces “better 
educated men, in all that term implies, than the average graduate of an 
ordinary college;’’ and in California, according to President Jordan, the 
college, as distinguished from the university on the one hand and the high- 
school on the other, “ belongs to the babyhood of culture.’’ Is it not clear 
that the idea of liberal education, as it was held in American colleges prior 
to 1862, no longer commands the unqualified respect of thoughtful men? 

The changes which these writers discuss were inevitable— iconoclastic 
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as they seem—and the new state of things will never give up its place to the 
old. We may reasonably hope that the future will bring something better, 
and that after this revolutionary stage shall have been passed, the twentieth 
century will settle down to certain tenets, which will endure until, in their turn, 
by natural processes of evolution, they give way to still greater improve- 
ments. Under these new conditions shall we, as college authorities, continue 
to uphold and defend the idea of ‘liberal '’ education, or has that gone with 
the old curriculum, enforced Greek and Latin, recitations before breakfast, 
antagonisms between faculty and students, bread-and-butter rebellions, and 
the burials of Euclid and the Conic Sections ? 

It will help us to an answer if we constantly make a clear distinction 
between the idea of liberal education considered as an end to be aimed at, 
and the constituent studies which may help us to reach that end. It is quite 
possible that the differences of opinion already referred to are not as serious 
as they seem, and that there may be a consensus as to the goal to be reached, 
if there is not respecting the route to be followed. It may even appear that 
the notion of liberal education is gaining and not losing support. It is by no 
means certain that the college actually provides a liberal education because 
it nominally stands for that idea. We all know very well how easy it is to be 
illiberal while defending liberality. 

It may be superfluous, and yet it does not seem so to me, to remind you 
in this place that in all that constitutes modern civilization, we are the heirs 
of great ideas, of the experience of mankind, of the best thoughts of the 
wisest men of not less than two or three thousand years of human culture. 
Nobody knows whether it was four thousand years before Christ, or earlier 
or later, when the higher races emerged from savage and barbarian life. But 
we do know that from a more or less remote antiquity words and phrases 
have come to us in which human experience is recorded. In politics, we 
have the ideas of liberty, law, government, the commonwealth, the state. In 
religion, we have the ideas of God, faith, worship, conscience, eternal life. 
In social intercourse, we have the ideas of family, neighborhood, kindred, 
brotherhood, humanity. In education, we have the ideas of discipline, 
scholarship, culture, liberal arts and sciences, secured in nurseries, schools, 
colleges, universities. 

By ideas like these the world is governed. They are stronger than 
kings in council, or representatives in congress. They are more enduring 
than bills of rights, or written constitutions, or codes, or creeds, or treaties. 
They bind together men of different speech, of different race, of different 
pursuits. They give unity to human purposes, they promote human progress. 
We acquire these ideas unconsciously, from what we see, hear and read. 
We hold them tenaciously. We do not seek their definition in the diction- 
aries, nor trace them to personal authorities. We accept them as our 
inheritance from antiquity we know not how remote. 

One of these ideas we can distinctly trace at least to Aristotle. Cicero 
gave emphasis to it. The scholastics did not lose sight of it. In the days of 
the Renaissance its force was acknowledged. The Church upheld it. The 
Reformation did not reject it. The Puritans believed in it. The English 
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universities transmitted it to New England and Virginia in the middle of the 
seventeenth century; afterward, to Canada, Australia and India. The 
Atlantic States have sent the idea inward, westward, seaward, and it is now 
as clearly recognized in Berkeley as in Boston. It has crossed a second 
ocean and is at home in Japan. This idea is expressed by the term “a 
liberal education.’’ It would be easy, by a series of citations, to show how 
persistently the idea of liberality in higher education has been main- 
tained among all the people of whom we are the intellectual descendants, 
and equally easy to show from the recent utterances of men in our own day, 
of the most diverse schools, how strong is still the hold of this dominant 
principle. But I shall resist the temptation and shall only mention a few 
familiar eloquent utterances from the past. 

In the Politics of Aristotle are these inspiring words, as translated by 
Mr. Welldon: There is a certain education, says Aristotle, which our sons 
should receive, not as being practically useful, nor as indispensable, but as 
liberal and noble. Again, the endeavor of nature is that men may be able 
not only to engage in business rightly, but also to spend their leisure nobly. 
The right conduct of business and the noble employment of leisure are both 
requisite. 

To these words of Aristotle let the often-quoted passage from Cicero be 
added: “Nam ceterze neque temporum sunt neque ztatum omnium neque 
locorum; at hec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas 
res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solacium prebent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” (Pro 
Archia Poeta.) 

The liberal influences of ancient Greece and of Rome in the education 
of the early centuries of Christian thought are well shown in Hatch’s Hib- 
bert lectures. He dwells upon the complex system of education which 
prevailed among the ancient Greeks, its chief elements being the knowledge 
of literature, the cultivation of literary expression, and a general acquaint 
ance with the rules of argument; and he adds that Christianity, when it came 
in contact with this culture, modified, reformed and elevated it, but was in 
turn profoundly modified by it. Hence it is that “ we now study literature 
rather than nature because the Greeks did so, and because when the Romans 
and the Roman provincials resolved to educate their sons, they employed 
Greek teachers and followed Greek paths.” 

Let us take an example from the Middle Ages. At the end of the 
eleventh century there dwelt in Chartres one of the great lights of the 
scholastic period, Bernard Sylvester, better known to us as Bernard of 
Chartres, a devoted Platonist. Instead of attacking nominalism, says Poole, 
he sought to win his opponents by a demonstration of the essential harmony 
of Plato and Aristotle. ‘We are,” he would say, “as dwarfs mounted on 
the shoulders of giants, so that we can see more and farther than they, yet 
not by virtue of the keenness of our eyesight nor through the tallness of our 
stature, but because we are raised and borne aloft upon that giant mass.” 

While the idea of a liberal education has been thus persistent, its 
elements have constantly varied. For example, the German historian 
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Hausser tells us that when Francis I. founded at Paris the Collége des trois 
langues, the Sorbonne ‘ looked askance at the brilliance of its humanistic 
rival,” spoke of Greek and Hebrew like the German monks, who talked of 
the newly-invented language of a so-called New Testament, and asserted that 
whoever learned Hebrew must become a Jew. 

So when Greek was introduced into the University of Cambridge, as 
late as the time of Erasmus, its supporters were obliged to defend the New 
Education “ precisely as the advocates of science in our day dave defended 
the still newer education.” 

Now it is certainly true that no doctrine commands our respect simply 
because of its antiquity or its popularity. But if age does not establish a 
doctrine, it may yet be said that what has been verified during many cent- 
uries, by many trials, in different places, with different agencies, has a strong 
presumption in its favor. Thus because it can be shown that, from the time 
of the intellectual ascendancy of the Greeks, certain studies have tended to 
enlarge the mental powers of the scholar who pursued them, have added to 
his enjoyment of life, and have made him more useful as a man and citizen, 
even while by other processes of education he acquired that professional 
training and that technical skill by which he earned his daily bread, those 
studies are naturally regarded by many persons as essential, or at least as of 
superior value. 

Thus it is that the idea of “liberality” comes to us with a presumption 
in its favor, and so if anyone will take the pains to look through the writings 
of those who have recently discussed the subject of superior instruction in 
our own country or abroad, he will be satisfied that there is a remarkable 
consensus as to the importance of liberal culture, and likewise perpetual 
dissonance with respect to the agencies by which it may be secured. Hence 
it comes to pass that many writers are enrolled as the opponents of liberal 
education, who are only hostile to the excessive domination of particular 
studies; and on the other hand, not a few may be found clamorous for liberal 
education who are simply fighting for some meagre, antiquated methods of 
instruction, or for some particular subject of study. Between these appar- 
ently conflicting parties it is not strange that boards of trustees, legislators, 
parents and youth are confused, and are often led to a declaration of prin- 
ciples which, to say the least, is misleading. It is therefore most important 
that we who are called upon to administer universities and colleges, should 
make and maintain a sharp distinction between liberal education, considered 
as an end, and liberal education considered in the means. by which it is 
promoted. 

Let us look at this distinction closely. There can be no question that 
the word liberal was long used in opposition to that which was servile—it 
indicated that which belonged to the freemen and not to the slaves. Then 
it was used in opposition to that which is mechanical and technical. It was 
applied to that education which underlies all arts and sciences in distinction 
from that which pertains to a single branch. Thus it came to be associated 
with that which is not professional and with that which may be useful 
in all professions. So the liberal arts and sciences were those which 
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were pursued without regard to their marketable value. Hence, liberal 
education was regarded as fundamental to all educated callings, or at 
least as highly serviceable in every intellectual pursuit. On this theory 
the study of philosophy, literature, pure mathematics, and all that is now 
called philology, gained ascendancy in universities; and courses in the 
liberal arts were developed in our English and American colleges, in 
the gymnasia of Germany, the lycées of France, and the kindred schools of 
Christendom. Sometimes so poor were the methods employed, so illiberal 
were the teachers, so petty the regulations, so unsatisfactory the results 
obtained by so-called “liberal’’ processes, that able men revolted at this 
waste of time and strength, at such sacrifices of the flower of youth, at such 
obstacles to the progress of thought. Then liberal education was despised 
as useless. Practical education was demanded. The cry of ‘things and not 
words” was heard in the attacks of the hostile camp. ‘You are Philistines 
who raise this cry,” was the response of conservatives. Nevertheless, when 
the smoke clears away from every such battlefield, and the treaty of peace 
is concluded, it appears that the wise men on both sides are agreed on these 
two points: first, that the special education is best which rests on a broad 
and strong foundation; and second, that general culture is of no importance 
to the average man if he cannot in an honorable pursuit earn his livelihood 
and contribute his mite to the general good of the community in which he 
dwells. 

Let us now, without puzzling ourselves about the educational “values” 
of particular studies, without vexing ourselves to adjust the conflicting 
claims of literature and science, or of ancient and modern learning, proceed 
to consider the end that should always be in view when plans are made for 
the promotion of higher education. What should be the product of our 
seminar’ss of learning? What kind of men or women should they send 
forth? What should be the marks of a liberally educated man? I assume 
that, in common with strong characters who are not liberally educated, he 
has a vigo ws will, by which the downward tendencies of his nature are 
resisted, anc the upward aspirations of his, soul are sustained and developed. 
I say nothing further in regard to his moral qualities, although they are 
closely related to those of the intellect. 

Five intellectual powers, as it seems to me, should be the property of 
every liberally educated man. 

First, he must have the power of concentration; that is to say, he must 
be able to hold his mind, exclusively and persistently, to the subject which 
demands his attention. If this power is exercised in the domain of natural 
or physical science, it implies the most accurate observation of phenomena 
—the finest discrimination of the eye; in mathematics, it implies close 
analysis of all the conditions of the problem considered; in language, it 
implies the most attentive regard to the significance of terms and propo- 
sitions. 

The second power of an educated man is that of distribution. The 
knowledge that he acquires by close attention is of little value unless it is 
arranged and classified. His possessions must be placed in the groups where 
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they belong, so that by association they may be at command whenever 
required. The man who knows a hundred thousand facts which have never 
been reduced to principles is like a millionaire whose fortune consists in tons 
of copper cents. 

Third, the man of liberal education must have the power of retention; 
that is to say, he must tenaciously hold and remember that which he has 
learned. It is not enough that he can look up his acquisitions with effort ; 
he must recollect them readily as occasion arises for their use. 

Fourth, the liberally educated man must have the power of expression; 
that is to say, he must know how to state his thoughts so as to reach the 
minds of others; and this utterance should be equally good whether the pen 
or the voice be the instrument of communication. 

Finally, the educated man must have the power of judging; that is to 
say, he must be able to make sharp discriminations between that which is true 
and that which is false, that which is good and that which is bad, that which 
is temporary and that which is perpetual, that which is essential and that 
which is accidental. In other words, he must have the power to lay the 
emphasis where it belongs, and this will soon bring with it the allied moral 
power of decision, of making a choice between the one side and the other. 
All this may be summed up in the one word Wisdom. 

But again, it is not enough to have these powers. The liberally educated 
man must also have certain possessions, which will be like the capital of a 
merchant, useful to him for the promotion of his own enjoyment and for the 
increase of his usefulness. 

First among the branches of knowledge which he should possess, I 
would name the knowledge of his own physical nature, especially of his 
thinking apparatus, of the brain and the nervous system, by which his in- 
tellectual life is carried forward. This implies that he should also have a 
knowledge of the lasting effects of bodily habits upon mental vigor. He 
ought to know how best to lead an intellectual life, how best to discipline his 
body by the proper laws of sleep, diet and exercise, and by the right em- 
ployment of those supports which may be helps or may be curses. 

Second, he should have a knowledge of his own tongue, of its history 
and the development of its laws, its idioms, its capabilities, its use. If he. 
knows all the languages of Babel and has not the command of his own, he is 
most imperfectly educated. 

Third, in these days it is important that he should also have a knowledge 
of other modern tongues. More than two of these would be advantageous, 
but a liberal education absolutely requires that every English-speaking per- 
son should have a knowledge of French and German also; for it is with the 
French and the Germans that we are brought most frequently in contact, 
and it is from the French and the Germans that in these days we receive the 
most important contributions to literary and physical science. 

Fourth, the liberally educated man should also be acquainted with the 
principles and methods of scientific inquiry. Such knowledge does not 
come from reading books or attending lectures. As a general rule it can 
only be secured by prolonged courses of observation or of experiment, and 
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these courses can rarely be advantageously followed without the various 
helps that are provided in modern laboratories and observatories. 

Fifth, a liberally educated man should know something of the great 
literatures of the world. Whether he acquires that knowledge by the study 
of the original tongues or through translations, he should become acquainted 
with the masterpieces of poetry, eloquence, history, the drama. Isaiah and 
Paul, Homer and the Greek tragedians, Dante and Petrarch, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Goethe, should be his familiar friends; not because he has “ read 
about them” in the biographical dictionary or in the annals of literary 
history, but because in hours of repose he has read their pages, reflected upon 
their thoughts, and given himself up to their inspiring influence. 

Sixth, the liberaily educated man must have a knowledge of the experi- 
ences and opinions of mankind. He must know the intellectual history of 
his race, the slow and wearisome steps by which civilization has advanced 
from the dawn of our institutions and ideas down to the discussions of our 
own day. This knowledge can only be acquired by a study of ancient and 
modern history and politics, and by the perusal of the works of great phil- 
osophers. 

If the view now presented be accepted, it will be easy to enumerate the 
studies that should be pursued in order that a liberal education may be 
acquired. The ingredients will not vary much in any wisely-established 
courses, but the amount of each ingredient will differ with the peculiarities 
of individuals and of institutions. In every ‘‘liberal’’ course these elements 
should be combined: mathematics, ancient and modern languages and 
literature, science, history, and philosophy. ‘The more one has of all these 
elements the better. It is also obvious that a “ liberal’? education is not to 
be limited by the period devoted to a college course or a course in technology. 
It begins in the nursery, it goes on in the domestic circle, it continues through 
school, college and university, it only ends with life. All science, all knowl- 
edge, all culture, not essential to bread-winning, is “liberal,’’ no matter 
whether it is required in the oldest or the youngest university, in the old- 
fashioned college or the modern school of science. I may go further and 
say that “liberal”? culture may be acquired without the aid of seminaries ; 
scholars may appear in the walks of business, in the solitudes of rural life, 
on the boards of a theatre, in politics, in philanthropy, in exploration; and 
they cannot be produced by narrow, cramping, or servile training. 

I am addressing an audience of educated men and women—for the most 
part, those who have had a liberal education in colleges and universities. 
Let me urge, in conclusion, that we uphold, cherish, and hand down the idea 
of liberal culture as one of the most important heirlooms which our genera- 
tion possesses. Never in the newspapers or magazines, in school conven- 
tions or faculty meetings, in books or papers, say a word to disparage it; 
and if we are oppressed by the fetters which those in authority sometimes 
place on the development of modern plans, if we are dismayed because the 
husks and chaff are mixed up with the grains of wheat, if we find it hard to 
separate the gold from the ore, let us renew our strength by studying the 
history of past contests; let us look at the history of education, read the 
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biographies of teachers, study the principles of human nature, trace the 
progress of human civilization. Then let us take courage and determine 
that our influence, wherever felt, shall always be on the side of the enlarge- 
ment, the improvement, and the invigoration of all the intellectual powers 
of man. 


At the close of the President’s address the delegates were 
handsomely entertained by members of the College Faculty and 
citizens of Ithaca at a reception given in the Library. 





Saturday, Nov. 28, 1892, 8.30 A.M. 


The Convention re-assembled in Barnes Hall. President Gil- 
man in the chair. The Executive Committee presented its re- 
port as follows : 

Report. 


“The Executive Committee respectfully reports that it has held 
two meetings during the sessions of the Convention. At the 
first of these it was resolved that the next Annual Convention 
of the Association be held at Swarthmore College, on the Fri- 
day and Saturday of Thanksgiving day, 1892. Professor Magill 
and President Scott were appointed a committee to audit the 
Treasurer’s report. 

“At the second meeting it was resolved that an application for 
admission to the Association by the New York College for 
Training Teachers, and a proposed resolution extending the 
scope of the Association, so as to include representatives of the 
Preparatory Schools of our territory, be referred to the incoming 
Executive Committee, to report at the next Convention. The 
Committee recommend the adoption of the following : 

“Resolved, That the adoption of substantially identical require- 
ments in English be recommended to all our Colleges, and that 
a Committee be appointed to confer with other College Associa- 
tions throughout the country to secure that end. 

“They also recommend the adoption of the following : 

“Resolved, That in the view of this Association the funda- 
mental importance of education to the civilization and develop- 
ment of the country make it desirable that at the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 the amplest opportunities should be afforded 
for an adequate educational exhibit. 
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“ Resolved, That to this end the Directory of the Exposition be 
requested to assign a separate building of suitable size to the 
educational exhibit. 

“ Resolved, That the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
President Adams, President Atherton and the Recording Sec- 
retary be appointed a Committee to take effective measures to 
bring this matter to the attention of the proper authorities at 
Chicago.” 

The Report was accepted, the actions of the Committee ap- 
proved and the proposed resolutions adopted. 

The Committee appointed to audit the ,Treasurer’s accounts 
presented his report as follows : 


“To THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND. 


Gentlemen:—I herewith submit my report of the condition of 
the treasury of the Association for the year 1890-1891, as con- 
tained in the following abstract and the accompanying detailed 
statement : 

Receipts. 
Balance in the treasury, Nov. 28, 1890 ; ; ; $27 93 
Delayed assessment for 1889 _ : ; ‘ ‘ 18 00 
Assessments from twenty-eight Colleges . , . 420 00 


Total receipts ‘ R ‘ ‘ . $465 93 


Disbursements. 
For publication of Proceedings . ; . $335 50 
For expenses of the Executive Committee . 34 89 
For expressage, postage, billheads, etc. ‘ 23 80 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands, Nov. 27, 1891 71 74 
——— $465 93 
Respectfully submitted, 


Joun B. KIEFFER. 
Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 27, 1891.” 


The Committee reported that they had examined the accounts 
with proper vouchers annexed and found them correct. 


Professor Edmund J. James, of the University of Pennsy]l- 
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vania, opened the discussion upon University Extension. 
He said: “The term University Extension has become very 
generally known, of late, in this country and abroad, as the name 
of a great educational movement. There has been some objec- 
tion to the term itself on the ground of its not describing exactly 
the real nature of the movement to which it relates. For my 
part, however, I think it is a very happy term, for it calls atten- 
tion, after all, to one of the most important aspects of the move- 
ment, to say the least, viz., the attempt to utilize, for purposes 
of popular education, to a larger extent than at present, the 
facilities of existing higher institutions of learning. The term 
itself originated in connection with the first work of this kind 
done in England, or rather in connection with the discussion 
relating to a proposition to do this sort of work. The idea of 
having university professors and instructors deliver lectures 
upon their specialties, at places away from the university centres, 
may not be inaptly described as a method of extending the uni- 
versity or extending the university facilities, and while the de- 
velopment of the movement itself, as would be natural in such 
a case, has brought in new and foreign elements, yet the first 
idea still remains the distinguishing and characteristic one, viz., 
that the universities should undertake to offer their opportuni- 
ties for education and culture to a larger circle than is to be 
found within the precincts of university walls. 

“Asa great movement for popular education, University Ex- 
tension would naturally have relations to the public and to our 
educational system on the one hand, and to our colleges and 
universities on the other. 

“What is the relation of University Extension, or of the edu- 
cational movement to which that term has been, more or less 
.aptly, assigned, to the educational systems of our modern com- 
munities as a whole? In other words, what is the educational 
function of the University Extension movement, and how does 
it work into existing educational instrumentalities ? 

“The average child, in our American communities, leaves 
school at the age of thirteen, having enjoyed its facilities for a 
term of say seven or eight months annually for the six or seven , 
years preceding. Over a large extent of our national territory 
there are no such opportunities for education as would enable 
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even this to be an accurate description of the average school-life 
of the child. It is well known that in many of our rural districts, 
as, for example, over most of the South, the educational facilities 
are of the most meagre description. The same thing is unfortun- 
ately true of many of the communities in the North, and even 
in the cities, where the schools are open for nine or ten months in 
the year, and a system of education is provided, extending from 
the primary school through the high school, the great bulk of 
the children drop out of school before they have reached the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. It is estimated that only one per cent. 
of the pupils who enter the primary grades reach the last year 
in the high-school, and a very small proportion of the pupils, in- 
deed, ever pass beyond the lower grammar grades. 

“Now what, as a matter of fact, under such conditions, do our 
schools accomplish for the children? They have taught them a 
number of elementary facilities. There has been but little cul- 
ture involved in the training received, but the pupils have learned 
to read, at least so that they can take up an ordinary newspaper, 
or an easy book relating to things that they are familiar with, 
and make out the sense. They have learned to write, though 
that only with difficulty, and they have learned to cipher, but 
that only in an imperfect way, as any one who has had to do 
with the average man or woman, in a business way, knows to 
his cost. I say they have learned these elementary facilities 
only in an elementary way. How imperfect this is we seldom 
realize, unless we take upon us to study the actual facts in rela- 
tion to them. I think it is no exaggeration to say that the 
average men or women in our American communities have never 
learned to write with such facility as to make writing anything 
but a severe physical task for them. It is, of course, traditional, 
and becoming more so, that writing letters is a bore and a nuis- 
ance, even for educated people nowadays, and the art of letter- 
writing has notoriously declined very much ; but to the average 
man or woman, writing of any sort is a task of great difficulty, 
one to which they sit down with a feeling of repulsion, and that 
largely from the fact that they have never acquired even the 

‘mechanical ability to do that sort of work rapidly. 

“ How completely the effect of school training, given within 

these years, may disappear, is evidenced by the fact, cited by 
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more educators than one, that it is not uncommon to find a man 
or woman of forty years of age in Germany who has forgotten, 
practically, how to read and write, though he learned both in 
the schools, which he was compelled to attend to the end of his 
fourteenth year, and German schools are certainly not the worst 
schools in the world. 

“Tn a word, the pupil who leaves our public schools has learned, 
to use the phrase again, in an imperfect way, a few elementary 
facilities. He has not been introduced really into the great 
field of culture at all. He has not come in close contact with 
history, with art, with science, with higher mathematics, with 
sociology, with literature, in a word, with any of the great de- 
partments of human knowledge and science, with any of those 
things which distinguish a high state of civilization from a low 
one; he has not been brought to share, to an appreciable degree, 
in that vast heritage of culture which has come down to us from 
all the ages. He knows nothing of Homer, scarcely even the 
name ; of Thucydides or Plato; of Virgil or Cicero; of Dante 
or Goethe, or Schiller, or even Shakespeare ; to say nothing of 
the great number of lesser lights that adorn the annals of our 
own and other literature. He has no training of his intellect 
along these lines, or of his tastes in these directions. This fact, 
I think, is evidenced by more than one circumstance. 

“Tn the first place, it is generally acknowledged that our 
elementary schools, whatever else they may have done, have not 
resulted as yet in a great increase in the demand for better liter- 
ature, or in the true appreciation of art and science. So gener- 
ally is this recognized to be the fact, that many people, well- 
wishers they are of their kind, too, claim that our elementary 
education is rather a source of danger than of advantage to the 
general community, that our elementary schools simply give a 
little of that learning which is a “ dangerous thing.” Ido not, 
by any means, belong to that class. On the contrary, I think 
that our elementary schools have accomplished wonders, that 
they are absolutely essential to the progress of our civilization, 
in that they form the first and indispensable step toward that 
higher culture which should be the object of all education. At 
the same time we must admit that our pupils do leave school 
without having acquired a taste for the higher and better form 
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of literature, without having acquired a taste for art or for 
science ; without, in other words, having been fully taken out of 
the miry clay of ignorance and sordid tastes and aspirations. 

“This is evidenced further by the sort of literature for which 
there is the greatest demand. If you will take the pains to 
examine the news stands in our railroad stations, or the stands 
about our schools, where boys and girls of thirteen or fourteen 
purchase the stories with which they amuse themselves ; if you 
will study carefully the sort of story paper which has the largest 
circulation, and the sort of novel, on the whole, for which there 
is the largest demand among our adult population, I think you 
must agree with me that, as yet, we have not acquired any very 
high standard of public taste along literary lines. 

“ Another very marked evidence of this same fact is to be 
found in the character of that phenomenon of modern life, the 
one-cent newspaper. We have, it is true, some very respectable 
sheets that are sold for one cent, but the papers which are the 
phenomenal success as one-cent newspapers afford us a pretty 
sure indication of the average level of taste in the community. 
They must appeal, in order to pay their expenses, to the great 
mass of the people. They must be bought by every one, or at 
least by a very large percentage of the population, in order to 
enable them to be carried along at all. Now, if you will take 
one of these sheets—I need not mention them, you are all well 
acquainted with them—and examine it from the first page to the 
last, you will find that, from a literary point of view, it is simply 
execrable, and from a moral point of view but little better. It 
occupies itself chiefly with accounts of prize fights, of murders, 
of crimes of every kind and description. The stories which it 
offers to its readers are horrible specimens, both of English and 
morals. I would not be understood as denouncing or reviling 
this kind of a paper. I think it has performed and is perform- 
ing a great public purpose. It reveals, for the first time in all 
history, the average level of thought of large masses of the popu- 
lation. It reveals to us, as nothing else can do, the kind of thing 
for which the average man or woman has an interest; the kind 
of thing about which he is talking; the kind of thing which 
forms all that there is of taste or of intellect in his life, so that 
I, for one, would not see this one-cent newspaper disappear 
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until the taste and the intellect, which make it possible, have 
disappeared from our society. It is too valuable as a danger 
signal for me to wish it to be away until the danger it indicates 
has disappeared. It is true that the existence of such a paper 
contributes something to produce the very intellect and taste 
which supports it ; but, after all, this evil is not nearly so great 
as the advantage which its existence offers to society of measur- 
ing the bottomless depths of taste and morals which are to be 
found even among the reading population of a modern com- 
munity. 

“Such, then, is the outcome of our present system of elemen- 
tary education. Our elementary schools bring the population 
to this sort of a level, and there they leave at present the great 
majority of them. It is a fortunate thing for us that the claims 
of active life, that the keen interest of politics, that the all- 
embracing activity of the Church come in to raise this level in 
countless directions; but, after all, it is not the educational 
system, subsequent to the school, which contributes to raise this 
level directly, and business and politics and the Church still leave 
vast circles of life almost untouched. 

“Now, surely we cannot remain content with this state of 
affairs ; surely we want to secure a condition of things in which 
there shall be educational agencies as such, to help on and aid 
these individuals. At present the boy or girl leaves school at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, and from that time on, speaking 
generally, is thrown entirely on his own resources, or her own 
resources, for all future and zsthetic development. If he is an 
unusual boy, if he comes under the influence of unusual men, if 
he comes into unusual surrounding conditions, he may go on 
developing ; he may go on improving his intellect ; he may go on 
improving his taste as long as he lives, and finally develop into one 
of the highest and best and noblest elements of society ; but, if so, 
it is owing to unusual circumstances and unusual native force and 
ability in the boy himself. He receives little aid, as a fact, from 
any systematic educational instrumentality existing in the com- 
munity. Now, where shall we look for aid? I do not think we 
can find it in the schools themselves to any great extent. It is 
true that our schools can be improved very greatly. Indeed, 
they have been improved enormously in the last generation. 
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Those who remember, or those who have read about, the old- 
fashioned, intellect-killing schools, whose curriculum consisted 
of the three R’s and severe corporal discipline, and who will 
compare that with the average primary or secondary school of 
to-day must, I think, acknowledge that great progress has been 
made. New subjects of study have been introduced. The 
child gets some introduction to the world of form through its 
drawing and modelling, wherever this has been added. It gets 
some introduction to the world of art, furthermore, by its exer- 
cises in color and form. It gets a little taste to-day at least of 
the history of its own country. And so I might mention one 
after another of these elements, which distinguish the better 
school of the present from the better school of a generation ago, 
and I think that we must acknowledge that they have been 
vastly improved. 

“On the other hand, the limits within which this improve- 
ment is possible are very narrow. The things to be done in an 
educational way, between the sixth and thirteenth year, are very 
definitely defined by psychological conditions. Little more can 
be accomplished by the best school than the development of 
these fundamental and primary facilities, than the acquisition of 
a lot of facts. In other words, after all, the utmost that can be 
accomplished is good e/ementary training, as distinct from higher 
training. These two things are fundamentally different, as has 
been so well set forth by Dr. Harris, in his little address upon 
this subject ; so that, improve the schools as we may, as long as 
the average school-life of the child remains the same, only very 
little more is possible of accomplishment. 

“On the other hand, the possibility of increasing the average 
school-life of the child is also very iimited. The economic con- 
ditions of modern life are such as make it necessary for the 
great bulk of our children to pass out into some kind of active 
employment, to assist in some way or other, in earning their 
livelihood, from the close of the twelfth or thirteenth year. We 
may be able to accomplish something in this direction, but cer- 
tainly not very much within the next generation or two, since 
the economic condition of a community, or a country, changes 
in this respect but slowly. If, therefore, we must have this 
higher and wider opportunity, and if the schools cannot give it, 
to what shall we turn?”’ 
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Mr. Melvil Dewey, Secretary of the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York, as co-referee, made a statement of the work 
in New York, especially in regard to the legislative appropria- 
tion of $10,000, the careful provision made for its effective use 
in stimulating local efforts, and the organization of the Exten- 
sion Department at Albany. Presidents Webster, Low and 
Fell, and Professor Woodhull participated in the discussion 
which followed these addresses. 

At its close, President Gilman, in a few graceful words, ex- 
pressed the thanks of the delegates for the very cordial recep- 
tion which had been accorded to them by the officers of Cornell 
and the citizens of Ithaca, and at 10.30 o’clock the Convention 
finally adjourned. The delegates were then escorted in groups 
by competent guides over the spacious grounds and through the 
numerous buildings of Cornell University, and given the amplest 
opportunity to inspect the equipment of its several departments 
before dispersing to their homes, 

















